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THE WEEK. 


On Tuesday the Venezuelan fleet was seized by the 
boats of British and German warships, and three vessels 
sunk. All the British and foreign residents in La 
Guaira were arrested by the Venezuelans, but released 
by our sailors. President Castro has assembled a small 
army, and has denounced the action of the two Powers 
in ‘* profaning the sacred soil of Venezuela.”” Whether 
any good results can follow these violent proceedings 
may be doubted. But the United States may be trusted 
to see that ‘‘the sacred soil of Venezuela” is not 
annexed by any European country. Probably we shall 
end by submitting our claims to arbitration. 


A SEVERE blow has tallen upon Germany and upon 
the countries which trade with her. The most reac- 
tionary tariff every proposed since the creation of the 
modern German Empire was carried ex b/oc without dis- 
cussion on Thursday by a majority of 47, a smaller 
majority than the “cartel” of Clericals, Agrarians, 
Conservatives, and National Liberals anticipated. The 
Tariff Bill is not the Government scheme, but the infi- 
nitely worse article which was manufactured by the 
Tariff Bill Committee, and which the Government over 
and over again declined to swallow. Whether the 
National Liberals will stick to the ‘cartel’ on the third 
reading remains to be seen. Let us hope that the 
German people may yet be saved from the miseries of 
dear food. 


DurRING the week an extraordinary and significant 
incident has occurred in Australia. Six English hat- 
makers have been refused permission to land at Sydney. 
Sir Edmund Barton has defended the action of the 
authorities, and according to the last telegram 
they will continue to be detained on _ board 
the Orontes ‘until their employer satisfies the 
authorities that they are entitled to exemption as 
skilled workmen.” How wonderfully the war has bound 
us to our Australian fellow subjects ! They treat English 
hat makers at Sydney as our Board of Agriculture 
treats Argentine cattle or as our Customs treat goods 
made in foreign prisons. The accounts of the drought 
in Australia are very bad, and the rain which is now 
said to be falling is too late to end, though it may 
mitigate, the distress. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S visit to the West 
Riding has excited the greatest enthusiasm. At 
Keighley he was escorted for two miles in a torchlight 
procession. In an excellent speech to a mass meeting 
of local Liberals Sir Henry dealt in his usual trenchant 
and uncompromising fashion with the Education Bill. 
Quoting Sir John Eliot’s motion in 1628, ‘that 
as we intended to furnish His Majesty with 
money we should also supply him with counsel,” 
Sir Sand explained that, although money and 
counsel still went together in our ideas, this 
bill had displaced them. It ‘‘extends the privi- 
lege of the privileged Church, looking down with 
haughty toleration upon the great Free Churches 


which have long passed the time when they would be 
content with toleration.”” There was no guarantee that 
the standard even of elementary education would be 
maintained, but there was great danger, especially in 
the country districts, that it would be lowered. The 
bill ‘‘ was virtually carried in 1900. It follows in 
the wake of the war,” and of the war fever, and 
those Liberals who supported the Government at 
the general election were responsible. ‘‘ War is never 
other than a curse and a calamity.” As a result of 
war, ‘‘there is an indisposition to consider any 
domestic question,” and in consequence of the neces- 
sarily reckless expenditure, ‘‘the purse-strings are 
‘thrown away.” Then, turning to the Sugar Conven- 
tion, Sir Henry condemned a Convention which 
bound us to prohibit or impose duties on sugar from 
the ‘‘Nonconformist ” countries, and leaves the fixing of 
these duties to a body on which Great Britain has only 
one representative in ten. At Skipton, on the follow- 
ing day, Sir Henry took up some points in an excellent 
speech by the chairman, Mr. J. A. Farrer, who had 
observed that the history of the last ten years was due 
to the ideas of Rhodes displacing those of Gladstone. 
Sir Henry, in the strongest language, disclaimed, for 
his own part, any sympathy with the admirers of Mr. 
Rhodes, who, he said, was anything but a model English- 
man. Lord Milner, who had doubtless read Sir Henry's 
observations, replied on the following night at a Kim- 
berley banquet with a eulogy of Mr. Rhodes, of which 
we will only say that it was demonstrably false and 
demonstrably foolish, as one sentence will show. Cecil 
Rhodes, he said, was a man ‘‘ always absorbed and 
wholly absorbed in great public schemes.” 


A DEPUTATION of Free Church ministers, which 
included Dr. Townsend, Dr. Forsyth, and Dr. Monro 
Gibson, met the Liberal peers at Spencer House on 
Monday. In the absence of Lord Spencer, who was 
engaged in receiving the King at the Smithfield Show, 
Lord Tweedmouth received the deputation. Dr. Town- 
send reminded the peers of Lord Rosebery’s declara- 
tion that the bill must be fought to the death, and it 
must have been a shock to the deputation to learn that 
Lord Rosebery proposes to pay his rates, though he 
does not advise Nonconformists to follow his example. 
Dr. Clifford pointed out that leagues are being formed 
to federate people together against the payment of 
rates. Lord Rosebery’s exact words upon this matter 
are : 

“ The bill will pass. What you may choose to do is no 
concern of mine. I am not going to utter any approval 
beforehand of any method that you may choose to adopt. 
I am not myself in favour of the refusal of the payment of 
rates. But, then, | am not in your position. I confess that 
if the Nonconformists of England submit tamely to the enact- 
ments of this bill, I will not say that they would be 
weakened religiously, but I will say this, that in my judg- 
ment, politically they will have ceased to exist.” 

Glad as we are to see Lord Rosebery opposing the 
Government, every speech he makes adds to our satis- 
faction that the leadership of the party is in braver and 
wiser hands. 


On Wednesday the Government suffered its first 
defeat on the Education Bill in the House of Lords in 
consequence of the inefficiency of the Duke of Devon- 
shire in face of a combination of bishops and Catholics 
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or High Church peers, who were in great force. On 
Clause 7, which laid the respoasibility for maintaining 
the fabric of voluntary schools on the managers, 
that is to say, on the denomination, the Arch- 
bishop of York moved as an amendnint to 
lessen the amount paid by the denomination; but 
this was not strong enough for the Bishop of Man- 
chester, who, in a loud voice and exorbitant tones, 
demanded that all damage due to wear and tear should 
be made good by the local authority. The amendment, 
which was carried by 114 to 88, is not only another 
breach of the already unequal bargain between Church 
and State, but is also a gross violation of constitutional 
usage ‘because it throws a burden on taxpayers and 
ratepayers. The resolution which rules this ancient 
privilege of the Commons to the sole control of the 
purse, as Lord Spencer pointed out last Monday week, 
is that of 1671, which runs: 

“That in all aids given to the King by the Commons the 
rate or tax ought not to be altered by the Lords.” 

A further and more sweeping resolution was agreed 
to on July 3, 1678, in the following terms : 

“ That ail aids and supplies to His Majesty in Parliament 
are the sole gift of the Commons; and all bills for the 
granting of any such aids and supplies ought to begin with 
the Commons; and that it is the undoubted and sole right 
ofthe Commons to direct, limit,and appoint in such bills 
the ends. purposes, considerations, conditions, limitations, 
and qualifications of such grants which ought not to be 
changed or altered by the House of Lords.” 

A writer in the Zzmes points out that when, in 1891, 
attention was drawn in the Commons to the fact that 
an amendment had been inserted by the Lords in the 
Education Bill then before Parliament, the effect of 
which would be to increase the rate or charge under a 
section of the measure, Speaker Peel gave it as his 
opinion that the amendment was against the privileges 
of the House of Commons ; and, the Government of the 
day having taken time to consider it, Lord Cranbrook 
agreed to modify the amendment so as to stipulate that 
no increase of rate could be made. 


Tue debates in the Lords have been signalised by the 
speeches of the Bishop of Hereford, whose broad and 
liberal Christianity revolts against the measure. One of 
the greatest head masters of our time, his condemnation 
of that part of the bill which professes to deal with 
secondary education is a scathing commentary on the 
pretences of Mr. Baifour and the action of Mr. 
Haldane. On Thursday associations of Voluntary 
schools were included among bodies to be represented 
on the Education Committees at the instance of the 
Duke of Devonshire! 


Tuat Liberalism in the Eastern Counties is in a 
very vigorous and healthy condition was proved at the 
annual conference of the Eastern Counties Liberal 
Federation which was held in the new Central Hall at 
Lincoln on Wednesday. Resolutions condemning the 
Education Bill and the Sugar Convention were moved 
by Mr. Roberts and Mr. Greenwood—two excellent candi- 
dates, who should win Lincoln and Peterborough at the 
next election. A resolution expressing hearty confidence 
in the leadership of Lord Spencer and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was passed unanimously along 
with an expression of thanks to Lord Rosebery for recent 
services. In the evening Mr. Lloyd-George made a 
stirring speech on education. The bill, he said, must 
be fought ‘‘in every district and every parish, on the 
councils, at the polling-booths, and eventually again on 
the floor of the House of Commons.” It would seem 
that the feeling of the Eastern counties upon this ques- 
tion is as strong as that which prevails in the West 
Riding. On the same evening a public meeting of the 
Cheshire Liberals at Crewe was addressed by Sir John 
Brunner, Mr. Birrell, and Mr. Tomkinson, who won 
such a striking victory at the last election. Mr. Birrell 
preached the sound old doctrines of religious and com- 


mercial freedom, and predicted a triumph for the Liberal 
Party in the nearfuture. On the following evening he - 
spoke at Wednesbury. But it is impossible to record 
the details of the active agitation which is proceeding 
against the bill in all parts of the country. 


Or all the peaceful schemes for extending the 
Empire none has proved more expensive and more 
futile than the Uganda Railway. The first estimate 
put the cost at less than three millions, which was 
actually reduced ; but now, with the grant of £600,000, 
voted on Thursday, we have spent 45,500,000. This 
enormous increase moreover isnot caused by unavoidable 
accidents, but it is due to bad surveying, unfounded opti- 
mism, and the incompetence of Foreign Office officials. 
For some unexplained reason the work has been carried 
out by the office without the assistance of a contractor, 
although no one professes to think that railway build- 
ing in Africais the proper business of a Government 
Department in Whitehall. As Mr. Bryce pointed out, 
all the difficulties might have been foreseen. Sir E. 
Grey and Mr. MacArthur, speaking in Tuesday’s debate, 
both took a rather gloomy view of the line. 


THE situation in Somaliland (writes our Italian 
correspondent) represents a considerable danger for the 
Cabinet of Italy, given the way in which public opinion 
is divided on the subject. One section of the people is 
for entirely abstaining from any intervention, either 
isolated or combined with England, either limited to 
the Italian sphere of influence in that part of Africa or 
extending to other territories ; because the lessons Italy 
has already received in Erythrea are quite enough—the 
money thrown away, the lives lost, and the prestige 
injured—to prevent her from again embarking in 
African colonial enterprises. Another section of 
the public, usually known as ‘‘the guerrafon- 
dai,” which means in the peninsula the jingoes, 
with much clamour protest that it is a crime against 
patriotism to allow such a good opportunity to pass, 
and they recall what their country has already lost in 
not joining England when invited to do so on former 
occasions. The usual argument is brought forward 
that, there being a yearly exodus of 500,000 Italians 
from the home country, colonies are necessary to 
receive these people so that the prosperity which they 
now attain to the benefit of Other nations may be 
reserved to that of Italy. In so saying it is not taken 
into consideration that emigration cannot be forced 
into any one direction, and that it takes the one 
which is considered the most profitable. In fact, 
Erythrea, notwithstanding all the efforts made by the 
Italian Government has never become a field for 
emigration. Hence Italy sends about 200,000 emigrants 
every year to the United States, where, besides having 
to face a people educationally and socially their supe- 
riors, they have to struggle with linguistic, racial, and 
climatic difficulties. To sum up, the country taken 
as a whole is opposed to any new African ventures, 
and Premier Zanardelli is credited with having said 
that as long as he remains in power the prosperity 
which the kingdom has succeeded in reaching will not 
be imperilled by any military undertaking, even should 
an opportunity occur of seizing long - sought - for 
Tripoli. 


On Friday week, on the motion for adjournment, 
Mr. Gibson Bowles very properly raised again the 
subject of the sugar bounties, pointing out that the Board 
of Trade’s translation of the authorised French text is 
admittedly incorrect (a grave departmental scandal); 
secondly, that since the debate which was so out- 
rageously closured a Dutch Minister has declared that 
we shall be compelled to impose countervailing duties 
on colonial bounty fed sugar; and thirdly, that Russiahas 
protested against the convention as a violation of the 
most favoured nation clause. There is no doubt, we 
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think, that foreign Powers will ratify the convention. 
France alone will save 100 million francs a year, and will 
at the same time be able, with Germany and Austria, to 
control an important branch of English fiscal policy. 
We hope that the movement against the convention 
will not be allowed to die down. Just before going to 
press we received a long and interesting letter from the 
president of the Manufacturing Confectioners’ Alliance ; 
but we must postpone further discussion until next 
week. 


THOsE who remember the dark days of '87, or 
even the long winter of ’95, will smile somewhat grimly 
at the present agitation concerning distress and the 
unemployed. There is suffering now, as always, accele- 
rated by a sharp early frost. There is localised lack 
of employment round the Docks, in Woolwich, at the 
far East. There are reservists and returned volunteers 
whom even the most patriotic firms find no use fer. 
But the cry of the sensational Press for a flood of 
emotional ‘charity’ will be regarded with fore- 
boding by all really concerned with the welfare of 
the poor. Practically trade is still fairly good. In the 
poor-law union of South London, which has the 
largest pauperism, the able-bodied cases—out of some 
nine thousand paupers—are only some fifty or sixty 
more than the normal. And the testimony of the less sen- 
sational of mission workers, of pawnbrokers, and of the 
saner investigators for the Press is that real abnormal 
distress can scarcely be said tohave begun. _Hysteri- 
cal clamour for floods of disorganised charity is, per- 
haps, the surest method of multiplying distress. Social 
reformers, noting the appalling results of the mis- 
directed generosity of the wealthy, may be forgiven if 
they say in their haste that the only hope for the poor 
is the construction of a ring-fence round them to shield 
them from the careless kindness of the rich. Each 
little mission is clamouring for supplies of free soup, 
boots, and clothing — ‘‘free soup”’ which, as Mr. 
Reis notes from New York, was always ‘‘ ladled out by 
Yellow journalism,” and was ‘‘never food for free 
men.” Distress is coming, but the present agitation 
will but exhaust public sentiment—never a very lasting 
or tenacious growth—in gratuitous food without in the 
least touching the causes of the evil. 


Tue fact is that a real and serious menace will 
confront the great cities of England in the immediate 
future. These aggregations are breeding a kind of 
stagnant morass of low-grade lives, yearly increasing 
in bulk, which is the despair of the social reformer. 
The development has been partially concealed in recent 
years owing to unparalleled trade prosperity, and the 
riotous expenditure of money borrowed from the future. 
But its growth has been none the less continuous. 
The statistics of pauperism, which had steadily fallen 
for over forty years, have as steadily increased during 
the last decade. The London workhouses are crowded, 
and those unions that give out-relief find a steadily 
increasing number of applicants. Atthe same time 
during all these prosperous times the numbers of the 
great working class friendly societies have fallen. 
These city bred people are getting less and less able to 
help themselves. They support themselves by odd 
jobs and casual labour. They are not all drunkards, 
but they cannot or will not do a day’s remunerative 
work. They drift through life largely supported by 
the charity of competing churches and chapels and the 
cast-off clothing generously scattered by the rich. They 
are not, as arule, voters, as they continually migrate 
from slum to slum; their voice never becomes 
articulate, and they are not of those who organise 
unemployed demonstrations in Trafalgar-square or 
march on the clubs of West London. 


THE extreme edge of rising prices and trade depres- 
sion has struck them, and numbers have now gone 


under. This is the class for whom at present the cry 
of distress is raised. The surest way to increase it is 
widely to. istribute soup and clothing. Their suffering 
has largs.y been aggravated by the increased price 
of bread, sugar, and other necessities. As we predicted 
last May, it is this class to which an extra farthing 
on the loaf would mean in times of depression economic 
collapse. But the demand for such should be not 
charity but justice—not the taking away of their bread 
and sugar with one hand while we generously serve out 
soup with the other. Beyond this class, however, is 
the class of unskilled labour which will next feel the 
coming of hard times, a coming which, after the 
extravagance and waste of the past six years, is as 
inevitable as to-morrow’s sunrise. With naiveté each 
successive generation thinks it alone will be able to 
elude the bedrock laws of the universe, and each suc- 
cessive generation learns its mistake. Throw two 
hundred and fifty millions into the sea, remove two 
hundred thousand men from productive labour for 
three years, stamp out the life of two free nations 

assuredly there is a bill, which will have to be paid. 


At a debate on ‘‘ Home Rule All Round,” which 
was initiated by Mr. Benson and Captain Pirie, in the 
National Liberal Club, on Wednesday, Sir Robert Reid 
made one of those high-toned and conciliatory speeches 
which express the thoughtful and deliberate character 
of a genuine and consistent politician. He recognises 
the necessity for devolution in order to preserve the 
efficiency of the House of Commons and restore its 
control over Government. He will have nothing to do 
with the ‘‘step by step” policy if it means an evasion 
of Irish Home Rule. But he will welcome a general 
concurrence of Liberals in any genuine scheme for 
giving the Irish people the management of Irish affairs. 
With the proposal to place Irish Home Rule, which 
has been demanded consistently for seventeen years by 
three-fourths of the Irish members, on the same level 
as Scotch and Welsh devolution, for which there is no 
articulate popular demand, we have no sympathy. 


SoME slight concession on the London Water 
Bill has been obtained from Mr. Long. The Water 
Board will be permitted to elect its own chairman and 
vice-chairman, and to decide whether they shall be paid, 
and the County Council obtains fourteen members in 
place of ten, It may be doubted whether these conces- 
sions justify Mr. Sydney Buxton'’s compromise, but Mr. 
Long’s position is exceedingly strong. Fifty metro- 
politan members voting like sheep for his bill supply an 
argument which no reasoning can refute. There have 
been complaints that Liberal members from the country 
have left the scanty band of London Liberals to fight 
the bill unaided ; but, after all, it is really a local ques- 
tion, and the London elector who complains that he is 
being pillaged for the benefit of the water companies 
must remember, to apply Mr. Morley’s adaptation of a 
famous sentence, that every vote given to a Unionist 
was a vote given for the Water Bill. 


Sir Epwarp CLarKe gave the London Municipal 
Society a lecture last week on ‘‘ Municipal Trading.” 
He demanded a Royal Commission on the subject, and 
suggested that municipalities should keep separate 
accounts of their ‘‘trading.” He also held that the 
profits of such undertakings should be devoted to their 
improvement rather than to the relief of rates, in order 
that ratepayers might have less inducement to trade. 
urateful, perhaps, for the compliments paid to its 
recent articles, the Z¥mes devoted a leader to the sub- 
ject and supported Sir Edward's demand for a Com 
mission, but doubted whether there were any prolits to 
be applied toanything. Lord Rothschild, who spoke at 
Chesham on the same night, explained that ‘* he did rot 
think it possible or wise for Parliament to interfere too 
much or limit too severely municipal trading.” 
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THE WINTER OF DISCONTENT. 


*“\7OU do not expect exact reasoning from a 

? rhetorician,” is an Aristotelian saying which 
might be extended to meteorology. We do not put 
implicit faith in our official clerks of the weather. Yet 
we listen to them and read their reports anxiously. 
They are often plausible and sometimes correct. And 
the subject matter of their art is more important than 
that of many exact sciences. During the last week the 
Meteorological Office has issued a guarded forecast 
threatening us with a hard winter, not because 
particular berries are redder or more numerous 
than usual, but because the summer was a cold one, 
and experience shows that an unusually cold summer is 
usually followed by an unusually cold winter. 

The leisured plutocracy which winters under an 
Egyptian sun and the able-bodied invalids—if poor 
they would be called ‘‘ sturdy vagabonds ”—who rough 
it in the Riviera will listen to these prophecies with 
composure. They do not need coals ; they do not lack 
tood. The skating community will be filled with healthy 
joy. It is an ill frost that does nobody any good. 

But a hard winter means an increase in the 
sufferings of the very poor—of the submerged tenth 
which lives on the borderland of starvation or the work- 
house. The lot of the poor is always most miserable 
in winter, for in winter they not only require more 
food, but they must have fuel. And winter puts a stop 
to certain trades; employment is less easy to get; 
wages tend to be lower thanin summer. In winter the 
poor man’s income is apt to be smaller. his expenditure 
on necessaries must be larger, than in summer. There- 
fore, the longer and harder a winter, the earlier it comes 
and the later it goes, the worse forthe poor. Whether 
at present the distress in London generally and in the 
large towns can be said to be very much more acute 
than usual at this time of the year may be doubted. In 
the North many trades are prosperous, and especially 
the staple industries of the West Riding. Crime, how- 
ever, is on the increase, and reports from most places 
show that the return of the troops from South Africa 
has swollen the numbers both of the unemployed and 
of the unemployable. 

England will not be the only sufferer by rigorous 
weather. It is likely to be a cold winter and a winter 
of discontent in at least four of the greatest 
countries in the world. France is still impover- 
ished by strikes. Germany has not emerged from 
the long depression of her industries, and that depres- 
sion is accentuated by the blackening shadow of the 
new tariff, which will raise the cost of living in all 
parts of the Empire and must shake the fabric of 
German trade to its very foundations. No one who 
studies the German Press can fail to be struck by the 
rising flames of political discontent which are mani- 
fested in the great towns of Germany. The circulation 
of the Vorwdrts is known to be advancing by leaps and 
bounds, and the passionate violence of the resistance 
made by the Social Democrats to the new tariff shows 
how strong is the body of angry opinion behind them. 
The protests of the aged Professor Mommsen and many 
other Liberals of the old school against the action of 
those National Liberals in the Reichstag who support 


the Government is another sign of the times. In the 
United States the end of the coal strike has not 
brought the hoped for relief. Loud complaints are 
heard in many great towns about the price of coal, 
which remains almost prohibitive, and it is said that 
riots are imminent unless the public authorities 
can continue to sell small quantities to the poor 
at cost price—a measure which in England would 
be regarded as a particularly dangerous kind of 
Socialism. In Russia the high wall of the censorship 
cannot quite shut out the groans of a population which 
nothing, it would seem, but revolution can save from 
the miseries of an unenlightened tyranny. We learn 
from Reuter of labour disturbances on the Don and of 
a famine in Finland, where law and commerce are being 
ruthlessly destroyed. And the message goes on to say 
that the sufferings of the working classes of Russia are 
becoming more and more acute in consequence of the 
lack of work. In the town of Saratoff work- 
men are gladly accepting about 8jd. a day 
wages. The number of beggars is increasing at an 
alarming rate. The shops and private houses are 
besieged with mendicants, while the streets are filled 
with sick and starving people. And this melancholy 
state of affairs, due to military oppression and over- 
taxation, prevails in all the other cities of the interior 
of the Russian Empire. At home also in this little 
kingdom of ours, from which public attention has been 
so long distracted, we have far greater evils to fear 
than the rigour of the elements. If suffering is more 
acute this winter than has been the case for many years, 
we shall be able to diagnose the excess of evil without 
difficulty. In reply to Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Balfour 
has said: ‘‘I do not conceive that any good object can 
be gained by discussing the matter in the House.” That 
is significant. A Government which can ask and obtain 
250 millions in three years for the purpose of expen- 
diture on war can spare nothing for the relief of poverty 
at home. Another million for the Uganda Railway ; 
but for any useful productive work in this country not a 
penny! Of course the Government could not hope to 
gain anything by discussing a distress for which in a 
large measure they are demonstrably responsible. 
Why, the very first point to be raised would be 
the increase in the cost of living. That is the root- 
cause of the rising discontent. We have shown 
over and over again that such an increase was 
made mathematically certain by the growing pressure 
of taxation, by the imposition of taxes on bread, fari- 
naceous food, and sugar, as well as by the action of the 
Government in prohibiting the importation of cattle 
from various countries. On Wednesday a useful in- 
vestigation into this subject, made by the Westminster 
Gasette, indicated that the purchasing power of a sove- 
reign has been seriously diminished. An average 
weekly labourer in East London, with a wife and four 
children, has, it appears, now to pay 18s. 6d. for the 
same amount of food and accommodation which cost 
17s. 5jd. a year ago. ‘‘ But,” continues our contem- 
porary—and we must express our entire agreement— 


“If these calculations are carried back further still—to the 
pre-war days—one finds that the purchasing power of the 
workman’s pound has shrunk from two to three shillings, and 
with this shrinkage has naturally come an inability to replace 
the wear and tear of his family’s clothes, his household fur- 
niture, &c. The consequence is that deprivations follow in 
the many other directions brought to the notice of the public 
to-day—ill-clad and shoeless children, half-clad mothers and 
fathers, and general sickness and disease.” 
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Let us realise the facts, and, instead of succumbing to 
the indiscriminate charity of a sickly sentimentalism, 
make up our minds that the only remedy lies in 
deliberate schemes of social reform, and above all in a 
persistent policy of peace and a severe retrenchment 
of military and unproductive expenditure. 





‘“MY DEAR MR. MIDDLETON.” 


HE vehement courage and unwearied energy of 
Dr. Clifford have shaken the Conservative 
edifice from the basement, where Captain Middleton 
works quietly with his regiment of sappers and miners, 
to the upper story, where Mr. Balfour is poised with 
one eye on the serenities of heaven and another on the 
embarrassments of earth. Mr. Balfour is half a 
philosopher and half a statesman. But his philosophy 
is not strong enough to assist his statesmanship, and 
his statesmanship is not broad enough to assist 
his philosophy. He is a plain dealer in superficialities. 
His mind has no subsoil in which great ideas may 
strike root ; but the surface is good, and bright with 
small charms and versatilities. His letter to Captain 
Middleton on Dr. Clifford’s pamphlet* gives us an in- 
sight into the incurable defects of his own character. 
Here is a great revolutionary measure which Mr. 
Balfour has had under his eye from the start. With 
much skill he has piloted it through the House of 
Commons in spite of determined resistance and a 
growing agitation in the country. And now when the 
bill is about to become an Act he writes a pamphlet of 
fifteen pages to prove (1) that Dr. Clifford's style is 
bad, and (2) that the bill really favours Nonconformists 
at the expense of the Church. But the first point is 
the one which the Premier is most anxious to drive 
home. He doubts, indeed, at the end of the letter 
whether Dr. Clifford’s style ‘‘is likely even among 
the least critical members of the community to pro- 
duce more than a passing perturbation.” Nor, in 
truth, should the Premier’s own pamphlet be taken too 
seriously. It was probably written simply to soothe 
Captain Middleton’s nerves. ‘‘ We may easily forgive,” 
writes the Premier (who has a shocking habit of con- 
fusing his ‘‘l’s” with his ‘‘ We’s”’) ‘ loose logic and 
erratic history ;” and even ‘strong language about 
political opponents is too common to excite anything 
but a passing regret.” 

Let us see whether in the compass of these few 
pages Mr. Balfour’s own language about Dr. Clifford is 
entirely free from violence and innuendo. His ear he 
says is ‘‘ jaded” by ‘‘the unrelenting scream ” of Dr. 
Clifford’s pamphlet. It would be ‘‘ unkind,” he 
observes, ‘‘ to require moderation or accuracy from 
Dr. Clifford.” Dr. Clifford is a divine who talks much 
about his conscience, but is ‘‘ apparently indifferent 
to the less abstruse virtues of accuracy and charity.”’ 
His misstatements are ‘‘ numerous,” and the use to 





* Mr. Balfour's pamphlet is published by Eyre and Spcttis- 
woode, and Dr. Cilfford’s by the National Reform Union. 


get it again.” 


which they are put is ‘‘ culpable.” Dr. Clifford is ‘an 
unscrupulous controversialist,” ‘the unconscious 
victim of his own rhetoric,” “ the slave, not the master, 
of his style.” We will give one more example. After 
a rather cheap sneer at a phrase of Dr. Clifford’s about 
the austere tones of invincible conviction, Mr. Balfour 
proceeds to question the character of Dr. Clifford’s 
conscience : 


“TI do not quite know what I have done to earn this ill 
opinion, unless it be that when a Nonconformist deputa- 
tion, in which Dr. Clifford took part, were occupied in 
expressing their conscientious objections to the Education 
Bill, | am alleged to have shown surprise. I think it quite 
possible; for I certainly felt it. But Dr. Clifford is in 
error as to its cause. 1 never doubted that he, and those 
for whom he has a right to speak, resemble other people 
in possessing aconscience. I am ready to take his word 
for it that they are superior to other people in their resolve 
to obey it. It was neither the existence nor the activity 
of his conscience that surprised me, but the discovery of 
what it forbade, and even more of what it permitted. I 
have regretfully to add that the surprise, under both 
heads, has grown rather than diminished since the occa- 
sion on which I had the pleasure of meeting him.” 


Now, the question between Dr. Clifford and Mr. 
Balfour is not to be decided in this way. In the heat 
of an argument both sides invariakly present their case 
as strongly as possible. Dr. Clifford lays stress on 
the worst features of the Bill; Mr. Balfour tries to 
bring out its best points. But, if we are to compare 
caricatures, Mr. Balfour’s is the more extravagant. 
For, if he is right, the whole Liberal Party ought 
to be behind the Government and the whole Tory 
Party behind the Front Opposition Bench. The 
Bishops ought to be in tears, and the meetings 
which have been roused by Nonconformist ministers 
ought to have been agitated by well-fed deans and 
pale curates. Are the diocesan gatherings and the 
ruridecanal councils under a misapprehension, and are 
all the leaders of Nonconformity in error in supposing 
that the new Education Bill endows the Church of 
England, stereotypes a system of religious tests, and 
throws the burden of maintaining Anglican teachers 
appointed under a private religious trust upon the 
ratepayers of each local circumscription? No, they 
are right, and Dr. Clifford was right when he threw 
himself heart and soul into this conflict. The bill is, 
indeed, as Cardinal Vaughan described it, a triumph 
over the Nonconformists. It is also a_ triumph 
of inequality over equality, of injustice over 
justice, of a majority over a principle of law. But 
the bill will fill the pockets of the Church with 
public money. It is impossible to misinterpret the 
zeal and enthusiasm of the prelates. ‘‘ Don’t reject 
it here,” said the Bishop of Manchester to his brethren, 
when the Lord Chancellor proposed his amendment of 
the Kenyon-Slaney clause, ‘‘ for if you do we may never 
The Bishops have made such a bargain 
at the expense of ratepayers and taxpayers as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury himself never believed to have been 
possible. All Mr. Balfour’s cleverness will be unavail- 
ing to avert the just resentment of the Nonconformists. 
He has given the Church a new Church rate under 
another name, and has catered for Anglican schools out 
of public fmnds on a scale surpassing the wildest dreams 
of Episcopal avarice. 
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THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


HE mildest of the Roman satirists once observed 
that ‘‘You may expel Nature with a hoe, but 
she will return again and again.” The difference 
between a civilised-man and a barbarian is largely 
superficial. After all his adaptations to environment, 
man trained and domesticated, well-groomed and out- 
wardly well-mannered, shows again and again, when 
new and unforeseen circumstances arise, the primitive 
mind or the savage heart. It is easier to inculcate 
virtue than toexclude vice. It is less difficult to planta 
science than to eradicate a fallacy. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the 

commercial scheme of Europe was still dominated by 
mercantilist policy. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the cardinal doctrines upon which that policy 
rested had been torn to shreds by Adam Smith and 
his followers. Since that time in every civilised 
country and in every considerable University there 
has been a_ school of political economy in which 
the old theory of the mercantilists has been 
treated as a historical curiosity to illustrate the 
extraordinary ignorance and stupidity of our ancestors 
intheir attempts to increase the wealth of nations. The 
central fallacy of the mercantilist system, which the 
modern student of political economy has been taught 
to understand and disprove, is, of course, the theory 
of the balance of trade. According to that theory, 
the great object of a nation should be to export 
as much and import as little as possible; in other 
words, to give as much as you possibly can 
to your foreign customers and to receive as 
little as possible in exchange. When Mr. Seddon 
visited us in the summer he revived that old idea in 
all its original brightness. On shipboard he had evi- 
dently glanced for the first time at some handbook 
containing the total exports and imports of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Thus for the year 1900: 
Total value of imports intothe United Kingdom... £523,000,000 
Total value ofexports from the United Kingdom... — 354,000,000 
Mr. Seddon’s quick eye detected a striking discrepancy, 
He saw a terribly unfavourable balance of trade, and 
at once jumped to the conclusion that his mother 
country was compelled, in order to redress this balance, 
to export 169,000,000 golden sovereigns. If anyone 
cares to read through the reports of British Consuls, 
which are sent regularly to the Foreign Office and are 
published for the guidance of British merchants, he 
will see that Mr. Seddon’s doctrine is held in a milder 
form by many of our representatives. It is quite com- 
monly supposed that the object of a country should be 
to get ‘a favourable balance of trade” by exporting as 
much and importing as little as possible. England should 
follow the example of the Homeric hero, and should 
make a practice of exchanging nine oxen’s worth of 
goods for the worth of a hundred oxen. 

It happens that the returns of the Board of Trade 
for the month of November have just been published, 
and we are again reminded of the importance of exports 
and of the comparative unimportance of imports : 


The trade returns for the past month are, upon the 
whole, satisfactory, although the imports show a 
decreased value, for it must be remembered that the 
month contained one working day less than November, 


1901. The imports are valued at £45,118,056, a decrease ~ 
of £1,692,497, equal to 3°6 per cent., and the exports of 
British and Irish produce at £24,657,238, an increase of 
£1,814,802, equal to 79 percent. the exports of foreign 
and colonial merchandise show an increase of £251,122, 
being valued at £5,330,723, against £5,079,601 in the 
corresponding month of last year.—The 7imes. 


Now, what do these figures mean ? They mean that 
British exports are approaching British imports. Our 
indebtedness is growing and the indebtedness of other 
countries to us is diminishing. So long as Great 
Britain was the great creditor country, “Ze. the 
country which had so much surplus wealth that she 
could lend largely to other countries, her imports 
naturally exceeded her exports, the annual excess 
representing interest upon capital invested abroad. 
But the South African war has added 150 
millions to the National Debt. Much of this 
has been borrowed abroad. Foreign investments 
have been sold to buy Consols or to pay taxes. Again, 
it is certainly not gratifying just before Christmas to 
find that imports of meat are much smaller than last 
year, though we havea much larger population to feed. 
The imports of sheep and lambs have fallen 30 per cent., 
of bacon 14 per cent., of fresh beef 36 per cent., and of 
fresh mutton 33 per cent. The policy of restriction pur- 
sued by the Government has aggravated this evil. Not 
only is the purchasing power of the population less, but 
the purchasing value of money is less. Meat is dearer in 
this country than it has been for years—a gloomy fact 
for the philanthropist who has been apprised by the 
Meteorological Office of a hard winter. The Sugar 
Convention, too, has cast its shadow before. Sugar 
prices are rising, and the imports of sugar have been 
reduced by more than a third in November, 1902, as 
compared with November, 1901. There are, no doubt, 
‘* mitigating circumstances.” The imports of tea and 
tobacco have increased. But the net result is 
ominous, especially when the returns are regarded as 
symptoms of a real reduction in the purchasing power 
and financial credit of the country. 





A ROYAL. BIOGRAPHY. 


MODEL of at least one kind of biography and 
another of at least one kind of autobiography 

were produced by English writers of the eighteenth 
century. During the last hundred years the demand for 
‘* Lives,” and their supply, expanded enormously. A 
great part of the output was bad in matter, form, and 
style; and although much excellent work was turned 
out, we may be allowed to doubt whether the master- 
pieces of Boswell and Gibbon were ever rivalled. How- 
ever that may be, the century just passed can point with 
pride to one monumental achievement, Zhe Dictionary 
of National Biography, a work which reflects lustre 
alike on the patriotic enterprise of the proprietor and 
on the temperate skill of its editors. The last instal- 
ment of the Dictionary, in the shape of a third supple- 
mentary volume, was issued a year ago ; and it will be 
remembered that the long and elaborate notice of 
Queen Victoria was contributed by Mr. Sidney Lee. 
It was undertaken at the instance of the proprietor, 
the late Mr. George Smith, who impressed on Mr. Lee 
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‘*the imperative need of observing that sense of pro- 
portion and that regard for exact detail which distin- 
guished other contributors to the Dictionary.” 

These instructions were followed, and muchinterest- 
ing material had to be omitted from the Dictionary 
article. Accordingly Mr. Lee has rewritten his life, 
and now publishes the full-length portrait, thus adding 
a third memoir of first-class importance to the two 
already issued within the last few weeks by the Presi- 
dent of a shattered Republic and by the general whose 
wonderful exploits cast a gloom over the closing months 
of the Queen’s life.* 

During the Queen’s lifetime two great dramas, 
presenting almost incessant antitheses, inconsistencies, 
and contradictions, were acted on the English stage. 
They were played over and over again with varying 
success; but when the Queen died the second was the 
more popular. The first drama may be described as the 
emancipation of the people from political, religious, and 
economic fetters. In 1837 the British Constitution 
was already moving on an inclined plane towards 
democracy, but not until thirty years later was 
the great plunge taken from the shopkeeper to 
the working man. Another seventeen years and the 
control of the agricultural constituencies was trans- 
ferred from the farmer to the agricultural labourer. A 
democratic form of local government had already been 
established in municipal boroughs two years before 
Queen Victoria came to the throne. It was extended to 
counties in 1888, and to parishes in 1894. In the 
middle of the reign the right of all children to be 
educated was asserted, and the principle of popular 
control over schools was partially recognised. 
Religious tests were removed from the Universities, 
and a powerful antidote was applied to the poison 
of sectarian domination. How far did the Queen com- 
prehend this great movement? Not fully. Under the 
influence of the Prince Consort and Peel she wrote 
enthusiastically upon the repeal of the Corn Laws. In 
religious matters her sympathies were Lutheran. She 
was not fond of episcopacy. She was with the Whigs 
and Broad Churchmen against the Puseyites and 
Ritualists. Her opposition to the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church was due, not to love of the Anglicans, 
but to dislike of the Roman Catholics ; in part also to 
her growing affection for Disraeli and antipathy to Glad- 
stone. ‘‘ Although never forgetful of her headship of 
the Anglican Church, she was at the same time 
proud of her connection with the Presbyterian Establish- 
ment of Scotland,” gratefully recognising ‘‘ what she 
somewhat erroneously took to be its Lutheran ten- 
dencies” and extending to her Scottish chaplains ‘‘ a 
cordiality which was rare in her attitude to her English 
chaplains.” It would be difficult, by the way, to point 
to any great reform which the Queen successfully 
opposed. Did she ever really affect perceptibly the 
course of events ? 

When the Liberal and democratic movement 
under Gladstone reached its highest point in about 


1870 the Queen became thoroughly alarmed, and was - 


ready in 1874 to put all her faith in his great opponent, 








* At p. 574 of the Appendix, in a short but useful survey of 
the growth of the British Empire during the Queen’s reign, Mr. 
Lee makes a rather odd little mistake, which suggests that he 
follows print rather than events. He says: “The Transvaal 
Republic was annexed to the British Empire in 1877, was 
restored in 1881, and was finally re-annexed, together with the 
Orange Free State, a/fer the great Boer war in 1900,” 


who conjured with a very different magic —the magic of 
anew and Oriental type of Imperialism. 

Here, then, was the second great dramatic move- 
ment of her reign. By the force of circumstances, and 
probably without any clear perception of the direction 
or meaning of it all, Queen Victoria became ‘ involun- 
tarily” the ‘‘central figure of the great Imperialist 
movement.” Palmerston’s experiments were at least 
English. The first base coin of the new un-English 
type was struck in 1876, when Disraeli passed the 
Royal Titles Bill and made the Queen ‘‘ Empress of 
India.” So violent were the protests of the Whig 
nobles, of the Zimes and the Spectator, that Disraeli made 
some concessions. He even promised the House of 
Commons that the new title would only be employed in 
India, and that it was designed solely for purposes of 
State in India to complete the connection between 
the Crown and the Indian people. For once 
the Queen forgot her usual constitutional scruples. 
‘* She gloried in her new honour, and, despite Disraeli’s 
assurances, soon recognised no restrictions in its use. 
She at once signed herself ‘Victoria R. & I.’ in 
documents relating to India; and early in 1878 she 
adopted the same form in English documents of State. 
In 1893 the words ‘Ind. [iae] Imp. eratrix]’ were 
engraved among her titles on the British coinage.” 
There is a certain grandeur in the fatal descent, or 
ascent (as Imperialists would call it) from the Royal 
Titles Bill to the South African war. We do not suppose 
that the aged Queen had any love of Republican insti- 
tutions, or any moral objection to the war at its outset. 
She had always disliked Lord Palmerston’s championship 
of liberty. To Lord John Russell she wrote, in 1860 
that the continental Powers distrusted England because 
the English Press and general public encouraged dis- 
order and revolt everywhere. ‘‘ They were favour- 
able,” she said, ‘‘to the Italian revolution and the loss 
of the Italian provinces by Austria, and were supposed 
to be so with regard to the separation of Hungary from 
Austria and Poland from Russia.” In 1878 she was 
violently pro-Turk, and was furious with Mr. Gladstone 
fer his agitation against the Turkish massacres in 


Bulgaria, and actually had a third volume of 
the Life of the Prince Consort written with a 
view to strengthening her favourite in his anti- 


Russian policy. By this time the ‘‘ great Imperialist 
movement ” had begun to bear fruit in Eastern Europe, 
Afghanistan, and South Africa, and that fruit proved 
bitter to the popular palate. In his Midlothian cam- 
paign of 1879 (‘‘ warmly resented” by the Queen), 
Mr. Gladstone ‘‘ charged the Government with reck- 
lessly fomenting disaster throughout the globe by their 
blustering Imperialism.” The Queen wasmadevery angry 
by these attacks, ‘‘ and in private letters she invariably 
described his denunciations of her favourite Minister 
as shameless or disgraceful.” We a-e grateful to Mr. 
Lee for his careful work. Where the biographer exagge- 
rates the importance of his subject and of small inci- 
dents, the reader can correct the perspective, remem- 
bering that when crowned heads take counsel, or tea, 
important results are always supposed to follow. Con- 
sidering the difficulties and the embarrassments which 
must needs be provided by a Court for any artist who 
tries to portray the planet round which so many fussy 
little moons revolve, Mr. Lee has contrived wonderfully 
well to give us an idea of a woman with whose admir- 
ale virtues and human faults we can all sympathise. 
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THE SOUL OF CHRISTMAS. 


T is a distressing and amusing situation to be in 
entire agreement with the great majority of men 
upon the point that certain institutions or ideas are 
mingled of good and evil, but at the same time to dis- 
agree with them flatly and entirely about which part is 
evil and which good. Both behold a roughly similar 
picture of the scene, but ours is a photographic negative, 
all their blacks are white and all their whites black. I 
am in this unlucky condition especially with regard to 
two famous and not altogether dissimilar institutions, 
the Salvation Army and the philosophy of Comte. The 
usual verdict on the Salvation Army is expressed ina 
vague popular language among the polite somewhat 
thus: ‘‘ I have no doubt they do a great deal of good ; 
their aims are excellent ; but I cannot approve of their 
methods, which are vulgar and desecrating.” I fear I 
think exactly the opposite. I do not know whether the 
aims of the Salvation Army are excellent ; to know that 
absolutely would be to know the secret of eternity; the 
thing of which I am quite certain is that their methods 
are glorious. They are sensational as religion itself is 
sensational, and they have succeeded in making men go 
up to their bedrooms and down to their counting- 
houses to the tune of an everlasting march. It is the 
same in the case of Comtism. The typical English 
Positivist, such as Mr. Frederic Harrison, commonly 
tells us that he offers Comtism as a general philo- 
sophic system, but does not mean to say, of course, 
that we should adopt the wild and theatrical schemes 
of the master with regard to ceremonies and hierarchies 
and festivals. He does not mean that we should 
keep the Comtist Calendar, or dress ourselves up 
as priests of humanity, or light bonfires because 
it is Darwin’s Day. All this the English Posi- 
tivist admits, with a certain rationalistic blush, is 
somewhat absurd. To me it appears the only real 
good part of Positivism. Asa philosophy it is unsatistac- 
tory: the mere project of concentrating all our worship 
on mankind, which is only one of the categories to 
which we belong and only one of the things we actually 
love, is as idle as to concentrate it on any other class; 
we might as well worship uncles or the mammalia. 
But the magnificent ‘and genuine glory of Comte was 
precisely the thing which we all treat as tomfoolery, 
his realisation that if we are to begin the world over 
again we must begin with new ceremonies and new 
shrines and new festivals. If we cannot found these 
(and it seems that we cannot) the only inference 
is that we must be still sitting at the feet of the old. 
The last century has seen a furious onslaught upon 
Christianity, and upon no point was it more persistently 
or more brilliantly attacked than upon the point of its 
alleged enmity to human joy. Shelley and Swinburne 
and all their armies have passed again and again over 
the ground, but they have not altered it, they have not 
set up a single new trophy or ensign for the world’s 
merriment to rally to; they have not given a name or a 
new occasion to human joy. Mr. Swinburne does not 
hang up his stocking on the eve of the birthday of 
Victor Hugo. Mr. William Archer does not sing carols 
descriptive of the early life of Ibsen outside his friends’ 
front doors. There is no new festival—not even the 
possibility of one. The storm is over, and we look out 
into the changed and disordered and now quiet heavens, 
and there is no light there but the Star of Bethlehem. 
It is sufficiently discreditable that there should 
have been, as there unquestionably has been, a reac- 
tion against the festivities of Christmas, a disposition to 
pooh-pooh them and to tire of them. But it is even 
more discreditable that this tendency should have been 
chiefly remarkable among that very class, the hyper- 
cultivated and esthetic class, which professes to 
desire above all things the beautifying of human life by 


symbol and ritual and the revival of legend. What is 
the use of their yearning after flowery pageantries 
and old-world dances when they have a solid ancient 
tradition still plying a roaring trade in the streets in 
the month of December, and they think it vulgar ? 
What is the use of their gathering fairy tales, like gold, 
from Scandinavia and the Ganges when they are in the 
heart of a fairy-tale, and to them it only smells ot 
sausages? What is the useof Mr. George Moore digging 
in Irish cairns for lost gods if he does not hang up his 
stocking and cheer when the pudding is set alight. Ot 
course I do not know that he does not. I hope, with 
trembling, that he does. But clearly it is an example 
of the very worst kind of worship of mere accidental 
remoteness that zsthetic culture does not realise the 
beauty and the glory of Christmas. It is the best dis- 
tinction, perhaps, between the false mysticism and the 
true that the false has to travel far to find its 
mysteries. In one case the secret of all is hidden in the 
Temple of Isis; in the other it is hidden also ina 
Primitive Methodist chapel. In one case a spiritual 
wind blows in the deserts of Egypt and on the moun- 
tains of immemorial India. In the other the wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and ona night not far distant 
from this day may suddenly swing open all our doors 
and strike our bells into madness. 


G. K. C. 





LAWYERS AT PLAY.* 


HAT dreary morass that Serbonian bog, the 
Bacon-Shakespeare ,controversy, has been lately 
lit up as by the flickering light of a will-o’-the-wisp, 
by the almost simultaneous publication of an imaginary 
charge delivered to an equally imaginary jury by a judge 
of no less eminence than the late Lord Penzance (that 
tough Erastian) and of the still bolder jeu d’esprit, A 
Report of the Trial of an Issue tn Westminster Hall, 
June 20, 1627, which is the work of the unbridled fancy 
of His Honour Judge Willis, the late Treasurer of the 
Inner Temple, and a man most intimately acquainted 
with the literature of the seventeenth century. 

Neither production of these playful lawyers, clothed 
though they be in the garb of judicial procedure, is 
in the least likely to impress the lay mind with that 
sense of ‘‘ impartiality” or “ indifference ” which is sup- 
posed to be an attribute of justice, or, indeed, with 
anything save the unfitness of the machinery of an 
action at law for the determination of any matter 
which can only be settled by the canons of criticism 
and the arbitrament of a well-informed and lively taste. 

Lord Penzance, who favours the Baconians, made 
no pretence of impartiality, and says outright in his 
preface that his readers 

‘*must not expect to find in these pages an equal and im- 
partial leaning of the judge alternately to the case of both 
parties, as would, I hope, be found in any judicial summing- 
up of the evidence in a real judicial inquiry.” And, he 
adds, ‘the form of a a is only adopted for con- 
venience, but it is in truth very little short of an argument 
for the plaintiffs, 7.¢., the Baconians.” 

Why any man, judge or no judge, who wished to 
prepare an argument on one side of a question should 





*A JUDICIAL SUMMING-UP ON THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE CON- 
TROVERSY. By Lord Penzance. London: Sampson Low, 
- Marston, and Co. 1902. 


A REPORT OF THE TRIAL OF AN ISSUE IN WESTMINSTER HALL, 
JUNE 20, 1627. Read in the Inner Temple Hall, May 209, 
1902, and prepared for publication by William Willis. 
Printed by order of the Masters of the Bench of the 
Honourable Society of the Inner Temple. 
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think fit to cast that argument for ‘‘ convenience” sake 
in the form of a judicial summing-up of both sides is, 
and must remain, a puzzle. 

Judge Willis, who is a Shakespearean, bold and 
unabashed, is not content with a mere summing-up, 
but, with a gravity and wealth of detail worthy of 
De Foe, has presented us with what purports to bea 
verbatim report of so much of the proceedings in a 
suit of Hall v. Russell as were concerned with the trial 
before a jury of the simple issue—whether William 
Shakespeare, of Stratford-upon-Avon, ‘‘the testator 
in the cause of //all v. Russell,’ was the author of 
the plays in the Folio of 1623. We are favoured with 
the names of counsel employed, who snarl at one 
another with such startling verisimilitude, whilst the 
remarks that fall from the bench do so with such 
naturalness, that it is perhaps not surprising, or any 
very severe reflection upon his literary esprz/ that a 
member of the Bar, having heard Judge Willis 
deliver his lecture in the Inner Temple Hall, repaired 
next day to the library to study at his leisure 
the hitherto unobserved case of Hall v. Russell. Ten 
witnesses are put in the box to prove the affirmative— 
that Shakespeare was the author of the plays. Mr. 
Blount and M . Jaggard, the publishers of the Folio, give 
a most satisfactory account of the somewhat crucial 
point —how they came by the manuscripts, with all 
the amendments and corrections, and pass lightly over 
the fact that those manuscripts had disappeared ; 
‘*rare Ben Jonson” in the witness-box is a master- 
piece of dramatic invention ; he demolishes Bacon’s 
advocate with magnificent vitality. John Selden makes 
a stately witness, and Francis Meres a very useful one. 
Generally speaking, the weakest part in these interest- 
ing proceedings is the cross-examination. I have 
heard the learned judge do better in old days. No 
witnesses are called for the Baconians, though all the 
writings of the great philosopher were put in for what 
they were worth. The Lord Chief Justice, who seems 
to have been a friend of Shakespeare’s, sums up dead 
in his favour and the jury (with whose names we are 
not supplied, which is a pity—Bunyan or De Foe would 
have given them to us), after a short absence, a quarter 
of an hour, return a Shakespearean verdict, which of 
course ought by rights to make the whole question 
res judicata. 

But it has done nothing of the kind. Could we 
really ask Blount and Jaggard how they came by the 
manuscripts, and did we believe their replies, and were 
those replies what they are reported in Had/ v. Russell 
to be, why, then a stray Baconian here and there might 
reluctantly abandon his strange fancy, but as //a// v. 
Russell is Judge Willis’s joke it will convert no 
Baconians, any more than Dean Sherlock’s once cele- 
brated 7rial of the Witnesses compels belief in the 
resurrection of Our Lord. 

The question in reality is a compound one. Did 
Shakespeare write the plays? If yes, the matter is at 
rest. If no—who did? If an author can be found— 
Bacon or anyone else—well and good. If no author 
can be found—Anon wrote them—a conclusion which 
need terrify no one, since the plays would still remain 
within our reach, and William Shakespeare, apart from 
the plays, is very little to anybody who has not written 
his life. 

But this is not the form the controversy has 
assumed, The anti-Shakespeareans are to a man 
Baconians, and fondly imagine that if only Will 
Shakespeare were put out of the way their man must 
step into the vacant throne. Lord Penzance in charging 
his jury told them that those of their number ‘‘ who had 
studied the writings of Bacon” and were ‘‘ keenly alive 
to his marvellous mental powers” would probably 
have “no difficulty,” if once satisfied that the author 
they were seeking after was nol Shakespeare, in finding 
as a fact that he was Bacon, But suppose James 

B 


Spedding had been on that jury and, rising in his place, 
had spoken as follows : 
“My Lord,—If any man has ever studied the writings of 
Bacon I have. For twenty-five years I have done little else, 
If any man is keenly alive to his marvellous mental powers 
Iam that man. I am also deeply read in the plays attri- 
buted to Shakespeare, and I think I amin a condition to say 
that whoever was the real author it was 2o/ Bacon.” 


That this is exactly what Spedding would have said we 
know from the letter he wrote on the subject to Mr. 
Holmes, reprinted in Zssays and Discussions, p. 369, 
and it completely upsets the whole scheme of arrange- 
ment of Lord Penzance’s summing-up, which proceeds 
on the easy footing that the more difficulties you throw 
in Shakespeare's path the smoother becomes Bacon's. 
That there are difficulties in Shakespeare’s path, 
some things very hard to explain, must be admitted. 
Lord Penzance makes the most of these. It is, indeed, 
a most extraordinary thing that anybody should have 
had the mother-wit to write the plays traditionally 
assigned to Shakespeare. Where did he get it from? 
How on earth did the plays get themselves written ? 
Where, when, and how did the author pick up his multi- 
farious learning ? Lord Penzance, good, honest man, is 
simply staggered by the extent of the playwright’s in- 
formation. The plays, so he says, ‘‘teem with erudition,” 
and can only have been written by someone who had the 
classics at his finger ends, modern languages on the 
tip of his tongue—by someone who had travelled far 
and read deeply ; and, above all, by a man who had 
spent at least a year in aconveyancer’s chambers ! And 
yet, when this has been said, would Lord Penzance have 
added that the style and character of the playwright is 
the style and character of a really learned man of his 


period! Can anything less like such a style be 
imagined? Once genius is granted, heaven-born 


genius, a mother-wit beyond the dreams of fancy, and 
then plain humdrum men, ordinary intelligences, will 
do well to be on their guard against it. ‘‘ Beware— 
beware! he is fooling thee.” Shakespeare’s genius 
has simply befooled Lord Penzance. Sea-faring 
men, after reading Zhe Tempest, are ready to 
maintain that its author must have been for at 
least a year before the mast. Was Bacon ever 
at sea? As for Shakespeare’s law, which has taken 
in so many matter-of-fact practitioners, one can now 
refer to Ben Jonson’s evidence in //al/ v. Russell where 
that great dramatist has no difficulty in showing that 
if none but a lawyer could have written Shakespeare’s 
plays a lawyer alone could have preached Thomas 
Adams’s Sermons. Judge Willis’s profound knowledge 
of sound old divinity has served him here in good stead. 
The fact is it is simply impossible to exaggerate the 
quick-wittedness and light-heartedness of a great literary 
genius. The absorbing power, the lightning-like 
faculty of apprehension, the instant recognition of the 
uses to which any fact or fancy can be put, the 
infinite number and delicacy of the mental feelers, 
thrust out in all directions, which belong. to 
the creative brain and keep it in tremulous and 
restless agtivity, are quite enough so to differentiate 
the possessor of these endowments from his fellow 
mortals as to make comparison impossible. Shake- 
speare the actor was by the common consent of his 
enemies one of the deftest fellows that ever made use 
of other men’s materials—‘‘ Convey, the wise it call.” 
I will again quote Spedding : 

“If Shakespeare was not trained as a scholar or a man of 
science, neither do the works attributed to him show traces 
of trained scholarship or scientific education. Given the 
faculties, you will find that all the acquired knowledge, art, 
and dexterity which the Shakespearean plays imply were 
easily attainable by a man who was labouring In his 
vocation and had nothing else to do.” 

I greatly prefer this cool judgment of a scholar deeply 
read in Elizbethan lore to Lord Penzance’s heated and 
almost breathless admiration for the ‘‘ teeming erudi- 
tion ” of the plays, 
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Lord Penzance likewise displays a very creditable 
non-acquaintance with the disposition of authors 
one to another. He is quite shocked at the callousness 
of Shakespeare’s contemporaries to Shakespeare if he 
were indeed the author of the Quartos which bore his 
name in his lifetime. But as it cannot be suggested 
that in, say, 1600, it was generally known that 
Shakespeare was not the author of these plays, it is 
hard to see how his contemporaries can be acquitted 
of indifference to his prodigious superiority over them- 
selves. Authors, however, never take this view. 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries thought him a _ prodi- 
giously clever fellowand no more. Why, even Words- 
worth was well persuaded he could write like Shake- 
speare had he been so minded. Mr. Arnold remained 
all his life honestly indifferent to and sceptical about 
the fame of both Tennyson and Browning. Great 
living lawyers and doctors do not invariably idolise 
each other, nor do the lawyers and doctors in a small 
way of business always speak well of those in a big 
way. The great poets and learned critics of the seven-. 
teenth and eighteenth centuries—Dryden, Pope, John- 
son—looked upon Shakespeare with an indulgent eye, 
as a great but irregular genius, after much the same 
fashion as did the old sea-dogs of Nelson’s day regard 
the hero of Trafalgar. ‘‘ Do not criticise him too 
harshly,” said Lord St. Vincent; ‘‘ there can only be 
one Nelson.” 

These are not the real difficulties, though they 
seem to have pressed somewhat heavily on Lord 
Penzance. 

The circumstances attendant upon the publication 
of the Folio of 1623 are undoubtedly puzzling. Shake- 
speare diedin 1616, leaving behind him more than forty 
plays circulating in London and more or less associated 
with his name. His will, a most elaborate document, 
does not contain a single reference to his literary life or 
labours. Seven years after his death the Folio appears, 
which contains twenty-six plays out of the odd forty 


just referred to and ten extra plays which had never 


before been in print, and about six of which there 
is a very scanty Shakespearean tradition. Of the 
twenty-six old plays seventeen had been printed 
in small Quartos, possibly surreptitiously, in Shake- 
speare’s lifetime, but the Folio does not reprint 
from these quartos, but from enlarged, amended, 
and enormously improved copies. Messrs. Heminge 
and Condell, the editors of this priceless treasure, the 
First Folio, wrote a long-winded dedication to Lords 
Pembroke and Montgomery, which contains but one 
pertinent passage, in which they give their readers to 
believe that it had been the office of the editors to collect 
and publish the author’s ‘‘mere writings,” he being 
dead, and to offer them, not “ maimed and deformed,” 
in surreptitious and stolen copies, but ‘‘cured and 
perfect of their limbs and all the rest, absolute 
in their numbers as he conceived them, who 
as he was a happie imitator of Nature was a most 
gentle expresser of it. His mind and hand went 
together, and what he thought, he uttered with that 
easiness, that we have scarce received from him a blot 
in his papers.” 

From whose custody did those ‘‘ papers” come ? 
Where had they been all the seven years? Of what 
did they consist? If in truth unblotted, all the seven- 
teen Quartos as well as the new plays must have been 
printed from fair copies. From whom were these 
unblotted copies received, and what became of them ? 
The silence of those players is irritating and perplexing 
—though, possibly, the explanation of the mystery, 
were it forthcoming, would be, as often happens, of the 
simplest. 

Whether these interrogatories, now unanswerable, 
raise doubts in the mind of sufficient potency to destroy 
the tradition of centuries, and to prevent us from 
sharing the conviction of Milton, of Dryden, of Pope, 
and Johnson that Shakespeare was the author of 


Shakespeare’s plays, must be left for individual con- 
sideration. But, however destructive these doubts may 
prove, they do not go a yard of the way to let in 
Bacon. 

Once more I will quote Spedding, for he, of all the 
moderns, by virtue of his taste and devouring studies, 
is the best qualified to speak : 


“ Aristotle was an extraordinary man. Plato was an 
extraordinary man. That two men each severally so extra- 
ordinary should have been living at the same time in the 
same place was a very extraordinary thing. But would it 
diminish the wonder to suppose the two to be one? So I 
say of Facon and Shakespeare. That a human being pos- 
sessed of the faculties necessary to make a Shakespeare 
should exist is extraordinary. That a human being possessed 
of the necessary faculties to make Bacon should exist is 
extraordinary. Thattwo such human beings should have 
been living in London at the same time was more ex- 
traordinary still. But that one man should have 
existed possessing the faculties and opportunities neces- 
sary to make doth would have been the most extra- 
ordinary thing of all.” (See Spedding’s Essays and Discus- 
sions, 1879, 371-2.) 

“Great writers, especially being contemporary, have 
many features in common, but if they are really great 
writers they write naturally, and nature is always _indi- 
vidual. I doubt whether there are five lines together to 
be found in Bacon which could be mistaken for Shakes- 
peare, or five linesin Shakespeare which could be mistaken 
for Bacon, by one who was familiar with their several styles 
and practised in such observations.” (Ibid. p. 373-) 


A. B. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND. 


- FE have all the materials for making a Dutch 

\) \ Ireland if we want to, but we shan’t do it if you 
play fair; for, as we look back over the last century, we do 
not think the Irish have done good business for themselves, 
though undoubtedly they have done bad business for you.” 
So one of the Boer Delegates is reported to have said some 
time ago. But England did not “ play fair” with the Irish. 
That is the point. 

Two hundred years ago, the Irish made their treaty of 
Pretoria at Limerick. Mr. Lecky has described the circum- 
stances briefly and well : 


“ At the time, when the war was going decidedly against 
the Catholics, but was still by no means terminated, when 
Limerick was still far from captured, when the approach 
of winter, the prospect of pestilence arising from the heavy 
floods, the news of succours on the way from France, and 
the dangers of another insurrection at home, made the 
situation of the besiegers very grave, the Irish generals had 
agreed to surrender the city, and thus terminate the war, 
if, by so doing, they could secure for their people, religious 
liberty. The consideration they offered was a very valu- 
able one, for the prolongation of the war till another spring 
would have been full of danger to the unsettled government 
of William, and, the stipulations of the Irish in favour of 
religious liberty were given the very first place in the 
treaty that was signed.” 


In a word, civil and religious liberty were the terms 
granted to the Irish by the Treaty of Limerick. How was 
the treaty kept ? There were those among the English in 
Ireland, and among the English in England, who thought 
that the Irish had been treated too leniently, that no 
terms ought to have been made with them, that they should 
have been smitten with the sharp edge of the sword. To 
conquer a country and not to plunder it, to subdue a people 
and not to trample them in the dust, seems flying in the 
face of Providence to those to whom the “ commercial 
asset” is everything; and the “commercial asset ” was well 
represented in Ireland two hundred years ago. Story has 
well summarised the “objections” of the English 
“Colonists” in Ireland to the “ observance of the capitula- 
tions of Limerick.” “ They considered,” he says, “ that 
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the Lords Justices had condescended too far in granting the 
Irish any terms at all,” for, being a “slothful people natur- 
ally inclined to spoil, rapine, stealth, and oppression,” the 
opportunity of “destroying them root and branch ought 
not to be neglected ; otherwise it will be the justice of God 
to make them—now given up as the barbarous nations were 
formerly to the Jews—the instruments of our punishment.” 
“The majority of Protestants,” says Harris in his Life of 
William 111., “thought the Irish entitled to no articles 
but what would expose them to the severest events of the 
war, and, therefore, when they understood that the Papists 
in the Irish quarters were to enjoy their estates and be 
received as subjects, with some privileges concerning oaths 
and religion, they censured the Lords Justices and the 
Guard as if the King and the kingdom were betrayed, in- 
sisting that it was high treason to capitulate even with the 
King.” 

“ The Protestants of Ireland,” says Gordon, a Protestant 
historian, “were enraged at the concessions made to the 
Catholics—concessions necessary to the state of William’s 
affairs, and, probably, agreeable to his idea of justice.” 
(“ The articles of Limerick,”] says Leland, “ were provoking 
to those who studied the extension and security of the 
English interest, or were impatient to enjoy the estates 
of their enemies.” “ Where,” said the Lords Justices, “ the 
land goes there will go the interest of a kingdom; and no 
doubt it must be a great mistake in policy when there is so 
justifiable a pretence [as the late war] to lose the oppor- 
tunity of changing the proprietors from Papists to Pro- 
testants, as this will be; moreover, the Protestants would 
be in perfect despair if the [Papists] are restored.” 

Dr. Dopping, the Bishop of Meath, preached a ser- 
mon in Christchurch, in the presence of the Lords 
Justices who had signed the Treaty, declaring roundly 
that it ought not to be kept. “The peace,” he said, “ ought 
not to be observed with a people so perfidious that they 
kept neither articles nor oaths longer than was for their 
interest, and that, therefore, these articles, which were in- 
tended for security, would prove a snare, and would only 
enable the rebels to play their pranks over again at the 
first opportunity.” Happily for the reputation of the 
English Church in Ireland, the views of the Bishop of 
Meath were not shared by all the other ecclesiastics within 
her pale. Dr. Moreton, the Bishop of Kildare, urged the 
necessity of keeping faith with the Irish, and of treating 
them justly and as fellow-subjects. 

A story is told of two clergymen (of our own time)— 
one of whom was a fierce Jingo and the other a mild 
ecclesiastic, who desired peace and Christian charity above 
all things. ‘The Jingo spoke in wrath of the methods 
of the Boers during the late war; the man of peace 
held his tongue. But the Jingo was determined 
to hear the views of his colleague, so one day 
he asked this inoffensive gentleman point blank: 
“What side are you on?” “I am on the side of the 
Lord,” was thetreply. “ Ah,” said the fighting parson. “ Yes, 
I thought you were a pro-Boer.” 

No doubt, Dr. Dopping regarded the Bishop of Kil- 
dare as “ pro-Irish,” and despised him accordingly. There 
was a third ecclesiastic—Dean Synge—-who, preaching from 
the dubious text, “ Keep peace with all men—if it be pos- 
sible,” said that, “ though the Papists are not to be trusted, 
[yet] the articles ought to be performed for the sake 
of honour and conscience.” ‘To the credit of William III. 
be it said, that Dopping was removed from the Privy Coun- 
cil, and Moreton was put in his place. But it was the 
spirit of Dopping, and not the spirit of the brave and gene- 
rous Dutchman, which inspired the policy of the English 
rulers of Ireland. 

The treaty of Limerick had been signed on October 3, 
1691. In December following, the English House of Com- 
mons passed a bill, which soon became law, practically 
excluding Catholics from the Irish Parliament. “The be- 
ginning of the Irish penal code,” says Mr. Lecky, “ was a 
law passed in 1691 by the English Parliament for exclud- 
ing all Catholics from the Irish one.” 
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The Irish Parliament, consisting almost  exclu- 
sively of English Protestant colonists, met in Dublin 
in October, 1692. It bettered the instruction 
of its English masters. The House of Com- 
mons began by expelling two members, presumably 


Catholics or Catholic sympathisers—Crofts, member for 
Charleville, and O'Farrell, member for Lanesborough, The 
House of Lords acted in harmony with the House of Com- 
mons. ‘T'wo peers—Lord Mountgarret and Lord Kingsland 
—were expelled, because they refused to take the oath of 
supremacy. and to sign the declaration against transubstan- 
tiation. The Commons next appointed a “Committee of 
Grievances,’ which reported “that the great number of 
armed Papists in the country, and of able, serviceable 
horses in their hands, was a great grievance.” The House 
of Lords appointed a “Committee of Religion,” which de- 
clared that “ Popish holidays” ought to be “ abrogated.” 
The Lord Lieutenant—Sydney—then dissolved the Parlia- 
ment, and it did not meet again until August, 1695. Mean- 
while, the country was recovering its prosperity. “Under 
the fostering hand of King William,” says O’Conor in his 
History of the Irish Catholics, “the seeds of industry began 
to shoot forth; houses were rebuilt, cattle multiplied, and 
rich harvests buried the memory of recent starvation.” 
“The land.” says Lord Taaffe, “was cultivated, industry 
was restored, and a fine island, reduced to a desert by the 
late war, soon assumed a new face.” 

“A spirit of industry,” says the historian Crawford, 
“revived, the land was cultivated, useful arts were intro- 
duced, and a fine country, lately robbed of its beauty and 
prosperity, began gradually to assume its former agreeable 
appearance.” But the prosperity of Ireland, when it meant 
the prosperity of the Irish, was not to be tolerated. That 
was not the “commercial asset” which the English 
“Colonists” wanted. “Ireland for the English ”—that 
was the decree of Providence, who had delivered the 
country into English hands; and the judgment of Heaven 
would fall upon England if Irish “ Papists and rapparees ” 
were allowed to hold a rood of land or to possess a shilling 
with which to bless themselves. These children of Beelze- 
bub were to be stripped of all worldly possessions, and 
made outlanders in their own country. Such were the 
views of the English “ garrison.” 

“Woe to the vanquished.” The Irish were now 
to learn the meaning of these words in anguish and 
bitterness of soul. The Viceroy Sydney was recalled 
in 1693. Three Lords Justices were appointed in his 
place, Capel, Wyche, and Duncombe. Wyche and Dun- 
combe were recalled in 1695. Capel remained as sole 
Governor. Harris has described this Viceroy. “ He studied 
to render himself popular by espousing the interests of the 
English, without any nice regard to justice or equity. He was 
too easily set on by a party (whom the articles of Limerick 
and Galway had most chagrined), to do everything to gain 
applause, and proceeded as far as it was in his power to 
expunge these articles which the King’s Ministers were 
bound to see strictly performed.” Between 1695 and 1709 
the fetters of the vanquished were forged. The provisions 
of the Penal Code are well known. It is unnecessary to set 
them out in detail here. Suffice it to say that the Catho- 
lics were excluded from all positions of power and emolu- 
ment ; deprived of civil and religious liberty, stripped of 
landed property, prevented from acquiring any education, 
not allowed to hold any office, rank, or situation by which 
they could, in the slightest degree, exercise the rights of 
citizens. In a word, they were reduced to the condition of 
serfs and pariahs in their native land. “The victorious 
party,” says Hallam, “saw no security but in a system of 
oppression contained in a series of laws, during the reigns 
of William and Anne, which have scarcely a parallel in 
European history, unless it be that of the Protestants of 
France after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, who 
yet were but a feeble minority of the whole people.” “The 
Irish,” said Dr. Johnson, “are in a most unnatural state, 
for we see the minority prevailing over the majority. There 
is no instance, even in the ten persecutions, of such severity 
as that which the Protestants of Ireland exercise against 
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the Catholics in Treland.” So was the Treaty of Limerick 
kept. Thus did England begin the work of “settling” 
Treland two hundred years ago. 


R. Barry O’Brren. 





BOTTOM THE WEAVER. 
An APOLOGIA. 


O judgment of Hazlitt’s on Shakespeare can be 
N lightly set aside. There is no attempt at pro- 
fundity in his criticisms, and nothing ambitious in their 
language, but he seems, at any rate to the writer of 
this paper, to say the helpful thing more often than 
anyone else. 

Of Bottom he says ‘he has never had justice 
done him; he is the most vomanzic of mechanics.” Not 
a few would find this a hard saying, and there are 
those who have not scrupled to call this use of the word 
romantic ‘‘ shockingly wilful.” Certainly Puck is on 
their side: among ‘‘ the crew of patches, rude mechani- 
cals” Bottom is ‘‘ the shallowest thick-skin of that bar- 
ren sort.”” But Puck cannot be called impartial : it is his 
interest to make the most of the punishment he has 
devised for Titania, and it may well be that he is 
shocked also at his work when it is done, and at the 
disgrace branded on the fairy tribe by the Queen’s in- 
fatuation. No one would deny, except Puck, what 
Bottom’s company are so eager to affirm, that he is of 
another class from themselves. ‘*‘ Sweet bully Bottom ”’ 
not only ‘‘hath simply the best wit in Athens, but 
the best person too ”—(gratior et fulchro veniens 
in corpore virus!) and is besides ‘“‘a paramour for a 
sweet voice.’—Such things indicate that he is 
not, to say the least of it, the normal mechanic, 
much less ‘‘ the shallowest ” of them. Shakespeare’s 
Athenians are not the Athenians we know—gentle- 
men of leisure standing about in the agora and dis- 
cussing ‘‘ Fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute "’—they 
are hard-handed mechanics, proud of earning 6d. a day, 
so that Hazlitt’s claim is really not very extravagant ; 
and there is small difficulty in proving Bottom to be 
the best ofthem. But he may have something more con- 
ceded to him. He is fantastical in the highest degree ; 
and if romance is not fantastical, what is it? He is as 
**full of shapes” as ‘‘ fancy” itself. He can ‘‘ move 
storms”—he can make an audience ‘‘look to their 
eyes " —he can be “ lofty ” — can ‘‘ roar you an ’twere 
any nightingale ’”’—he can ‘‘ speak in a monstrous 
little voice” —and ‘‘ Ercles’ vein” and ‘‘ the tyrant’s ” 
are no less his. All this is very unlike the mechanic, 
and goes far to justify the admiration of his fellows. 
That Bottom is ‘ serious and conceited ”—that he 
is the ‘finest efflorescence of the absurd ”—dces 
not invalidate the claim to be romantic in the sixteenth 
any more than it has invalidated it in the nineteenth 
century or the twentieth. ‘‘Rich and strange,” the 
qualities which are the proper content of the ideas 
implied in the word, are words most strictly applicable 
to his character and utterances—even if a scoffer 
should find something perilously equivocal in the word 
rich ! 

The fact is, as Professor Boas has pointed out in his 
Shakespeare and His Predecessors, that ‘‘ Bottom and 
his friends, in the rehearsal and setting forth of their 
comedy, enter a debatable domain, which, like that of 
the fairies, hovers round the solid work-a-day world 
and yet is not of it” ; or, as Professor Dowden puts it, 
‘The comic is not purely comic ; it is a mingled web 
shot through with the beautiful.” For let no one 
maintain that the beautiful is unknown to Bottom. He 
has the euphuistic hankering after it to begin with ; and 


though his euphuisms are not very successful, ‘‘ an 
exposition of sleep” is quite as effective and not much 
more unintelligible than the ventures of other worthies 
from his day to our own who “have been ata great 
feast of languages and stolen the scraps.” No doubt 
conceit, vanity, and ambition prompt his ventures ; but 
it is much to his credit that he has been impressed by 
those great words, ‘‘ Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive,” 


even if he cannot get them right. And it is not 
only high-sounding words that attract him, but 
pretty ones ; for in his bold stand against 


the enchanters he sings his charming song of the 
“ ousel-cock, so black of hue with orange-tawny bill.” 
His interest in natural history—to be inferred from 
this song, and from the mention of the ‘‘red hipped 
humble bee on the top of a thistle "—is also something 
within measurable distance of romance in so sedentary 
a trade as a weaver’s. The whole character of the play 
the mechanics have chosen to act is full of ambitions, 


albeit, ‘‘the silliest stuff’’ that ever Hippolyta has 
heard. But Theseus has a sounder criticism to offer— 
and 7¢ zs the mechanics’ imagination, or at least 


Bottom’s, that ‘‘amends it.” Mechanics cannot enter 
on such literary attempts and enjoy alliteration and 
other devices of the poetical craft without having some 
of their ‘‘ mortal grossness purged.” 

And this brings us naturally to Titania and the 
ass’s head. Hazlitt, in supporting his general position 
that ‘‘ poetry and the stage go ill together,” properly 
insists that ‘‘ Bottom’s head is an illusion produced by 
magic spells and not an ass’s head and nothing more ” 
—which is all it can be on the stage, where ‘‘ delightful 
fiction becomes dull pantomime.” This is true, for the 
reason given above among others, that the mechanics, 
too, are in a debatable domain—in a world of poetry 
or illusion. And this is not the less evident because 
Bottom resists the supernatural influences—nowhere is 
he so literal and prosaic as in Titania’s presence ; his 
“reasonable good ear” is only for the music 
of the ‘‘ tongs and bones.” He will only recognise 
Cobweb, Pease-blossom, and Mustard in such menial 
service as they render to ‘‘the human mortals.” He 
faces the fairies quite boldly, even carrying off the ass’s 
head with dignity, and preserving his dramatic 
character by choosing a bottle of hay rather than 
Titania’s “ fairy” nuts. [It will not be forgotten that 
dramatic propriety is very dear to Bottom, and that he 
will not permit lions or other ‘‘ fearful wildfowl” to 
invade it.] To Titania’s blandishments he makes no 
sympathetic response. His conceit here leaves him. 
He will not allow that he has wit, and desires, he says, 
no more of it than will get him out of the enchanted 
wood. And her profession of love moves him even 
less. ‘‘ Reason and love keep little company together 
nowadays,” Titania’s love being a case in point. 
After such a declaration we may be told, perhaps, 
that it is no longer possible to hold a brief for the most 
romantic of mechanics, seeing that so much of the 
staple of romance is ‘‘ that great common-place of pity 
which is love,” and Bottom’s pity does not go beyond 
the prosaic wish that love were more reasonable. On 
the other hand, love is not at all reasonable in his play, 
Hippolyta herself being judge, so that Bottom would 
seem to have drawn a hard and fast line between life 
and literature ; nor would the theory that poetry is a 
criticism of life have found any acceptance with him. 

But his adventures in the land of fascination and 
unreality had great ulterior consequences. Titania did 
not purge him of all his mortal grossness or make him 
‘*like an airy spirit,” but the weaver she left was not the 
weaver she found. The mystery overhanging this episode 
shook Bottom out of his ordinary self. Whether it has 
made or marred his foolish fates he cannot tell ; but his 
reflections show that he is not out of place even in the 
fairy world of this play—for he knows that ‘‘ man is 
but an ass if he go about to expound this dream.” It 
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has taught him the truth that the best are but shadows 

—even the self-complacent accomplished Bottom. ‘ It 

is a most rare vision” — this ‘‘ Bottom'’s dream which 

hath no bottom!” Could insight go further than this 
un ? 

‘* Methought I was and methought I had —but man 
is a patched fool if he offer to say what methought 
1 had.” In a sense of mystery as strong as this 
there is one of the very essentials of romance ; 
and it is well seen that Bottom has not been 
in the land of shadows for nothing, despite 
his gallant stand against occult influences. His 
first thought is to share the rare vision with his 
brother-mechanics ; but a little meditation convinces 
him that they would be incapable of such things, and 
that the initiated have the necessity of silence laid 
upon them. He decides that he cannot impart to any- 
one the ‘‘ Cerer’s sacrum arcanae”; and trom the con- 
text of this phrase it is not too much to infer that even 
the fastidious Horace—a person with no prepossessions 
in favour of the horny-handed sons of toil—would not 
have refused his company to this true Eleusinian. 

Bottom’s soliloquy on waking is quite enough to 
establish this judgment of Hazlitt on him ; and we may 
enlarge it into a question which may serve asa summing 
up of this apologia. Is to demand much interest of 
life, and to make it yield what it does not yield to 
others, a sign of romance ? If so, Bottom's right to 
be called romantic cannot seriously be questioned. 
For his claim needs no wilful paradox to support it— 
only equitable criticism—the outcome of sympathy, 
not inferior to that of Peter Quince, with this ‘* most 
lovely gentlemanlike man, who must needs play 
Pyramus "—the Pyramus of tragedy and sentiment, the 
Pyramus of romance, 

Sipngey T. IRwIN. 





CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


HERE be some dishes—does not the schoolboy 
know them well?—that were created especially 
for our delectation at the Christmas season ; for who 
with any sense of propriety would partake of mince pies 
or flaming plum pudding during the dog days? And 
some books there are which lose half their charm and 
flavour if not read at Christmastide. Indeed, we can 
fancy ourselves rising dry-eyed and sceptical from the 
Christmas Carol if read, let us say, on some drowsy mid- 
summer morning. ‘‘ Much depends,” said Elia, ‘‘ on 
when and where you read your book ”; and it is certain 
that there should be proper times and seasons for our 
literary feast days and ember days. 

The discriminating reader will have placed his 
Shelley and Rossetti on the shelf at the first fall of 
the leaf, reserving William Morris for the mellow 
autumn days and Matthew Arnold for the time when 
‘‘the vapours weep their burthen to the ground.” 
Andto-day autumn literature has been put aside while we 
turn once again to the specialliterature of the Christmas 
season. Indeed, the great carnival of the Christmas 
books is now in full progress ; the shops of the book- 
sellers have put away their wonted demureness ; gone 
is the air of quietude and reserve, the sense of good 
company, that distinguishes them from all other shops 
in the world, and makes them a joy to the book-lover, 
even when to him falls not the delight of buying, but, 
instead, the envy wrought by the spectacle of others 
buying. They are crowded to-day by those whose 
manner shows that they are unused to such places, that 
the business of purchasing a book is an art or mystery 
to which they have never been apprenticed; they pass 
from row to row of gaily-bound volumes, looking 


oppressed, perplexed, mutely miserable. What shall 
they get for the boys and girls, for young this, old that, 
for Aunt Selina and Uncle Theodore, whose habit of 
depreciating everything presented to him has such a 
withering influence upon the friends who would please 
him? The booksellers assistant — who is almost 
always pale in complexion, gently deferential in 
manner, whose appearance, generally, suggests a 
blighted life—is as an angel of light to those unhappy 
seekers after ‘‘something bright, interesting, don't 
you know,” 

The old battalions retired for the time, what of the 
army raised to meet the onslaught of the Christmas 
season, to stiuggle for success a few weeks, and then 
be heard of no more? Brave in gold and silver, all the 
colours known to man, they muster in their hundreds. 
But they are not so numerous as their predecessors. 
The Christmas numbers are as many as ever; the 
Christmas story, issued in a volume, seems on the 
decline. Are people beginning to get tired of it? It 
has been the writer’s occupation to examine many of 
these publications designed specially for the Christmas 
market, and while gladly admitting that not a few of 
these books are as excellent in execution as all of them 
are in intention, yet the general impression is forced 
upon the reader that humour, fancy, invention, pleasure 


in the marvellous, the magical, and the love of 
what is merry and laughter-provoking are lacking 
in our country to a_ very considerable extent at 
present. More than that, the feeling that Dickens, in 


his Christmas books, did so much to deepen, the feeling 
of kindliness, of universal love and practical sympathy, 
is absent from the majority of these volumes written for 
Christmas time. Granted that Dickens's Christmas 
is largely a convention, it is a convention to which these 
books owe their existence. But the tender, tolerant, 
generous spirit of Dickens influences few of them. The 
books for boys reek with blood, or are saturated with 
the idea that honour, honesty, truth, energy, and intel- 
ligence are useful qualities to possess inasmuch as they 
lead to wealth. The girls’ books remind one that the 
apparition of ‘‘the young person” still terrorises the 
land. It is difficult to imagine that the writers of them 
can be so ignorant of human nature, and surely they 
themselves are human? Other classes of these books 
‘*for a happy Christmas ” are of the nature of pleas for 
certain creeds, tracts on the drink question, stunning 
revelations of the fate that crushes the originals who 
would, in any matter of life, custom, or belief, think for 
themselves. Of course, the sweet children, whose in- 
coherent babble effects miracles of reformation after 
arguments, reason, facts have appealed vainly, are 
present in droves. 

All this sort of thing is an insult to the reader. It 
helps him in nothing. There is no art, no imagination, 
no knowledge of life, no laughter in it. And it is 
an offering for Christmas! The Christmas message 
of Dickens, we have been told, is a roast-beef-and- 
plum-pudding-and-plenty-to-drink message. It was so 
to this extent only—that he recognised that nothing can 
be hoped for in the way of social up-lilting while men 
and women and little children know what hunger is— 
that it is cant to talk of the blessings of poverty, that 
‘* unexampled prosperity ” which passes by millions is 
a danger to the community ; and he remembered, and 
at Christmas time especially would have others 
remember, the words of Lear: 

“ Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such asthis? O, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp ; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just. 

And thus it is that the Christmas stories of Dickens 
touch us, as do few others, inasmuch as they carry 
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Within them the sunshine of a gentle-hearted gaiety. 
No scene of his so darkly drawn but had its rainbow— 
what else indeed is the hope that irradiates the tears of 
compassion ?—and therein lies the compelling charm of 
stories like the Carol and The Chimes. 

Christmas stories! Verily the phrase has a magic of 
its own if we care about the true Christmas spirit ; 
though in the multitude of Christmas books that start 
into being at this season, how many can justify so noble 
a title? Yet so long as they be new they will be 
bought by numbers to whom novelty seems the only 
attraction. Rightly did Hazlitt say, ‘‘ Many people 
would as soon think of putting on old armour as of 
taking up a book, not published within the last month 
or year atthe least. One would imagine. . . . that the 
spirit of enjoyment wears out with the spirit of novelty, 
and that after a certain age it is high time to put them 
on the shelf.” Christmas stories! The phrase awakens 
grateful memories—memories in which the jostling 
commonplace crowd of books fresh from the decorative 
attention of publishers assuredly play no part. We 
look up wistfully at certain familiar corners in our book- 
shelves, draw the curtains closer, make up the fire, and 
recall Elia’s famous adjuration to Betty 


RICHARD STRAUSS AND 
HELDENLEBEN.” 


** EIN 


O deal fully with so large a subject as Strauss’s 
: ‘** Ein Heldenleben ” in so short an article as this 
is an impossibility ; and I therefore pass over all the 
many interesting questions of technique which it raises, 
in order to look, quite cursorily, at the broader ques- 
tion of its final success or failure as a symphonic poem 
and as music. This is surely the point that must be 
settled first ; for however much we may like or dislike 
this or that section of the work, the poem as a whole 
must finally stand or fall by the totality of the effect it 
makes. And from this point of view 1 am afraid ‘ Ein 
Heldenleben ” is neither one of the greatest things in 
the library of music nor the greatest achievement of 
Strauss. No one else could have written it, of course ; 
no other living musician could have put into one work 
such a blend of vigour, of concentrated sweetness, of 
nobility, and of something else that looks uncommonly 
like a confusion of thought. But the work itself, I 
think, in spite of its great beauties and its titanic power, 
will not finally take its place among the things one 
would not willingly let die. 

The great question is, What does ‘‘ Ein Helden- 
leben” purport to represent? Is it an attempt at a 
purely objective painting of a hero—a representation, 
as it were, of the hero fer se—cr is it intended, in parts 
at least, to draw the hearer’s attention to the person- 
ality of Strauss himself? The view I have always 
held of the work, going upon no data but those fur- 
nished by the music itself, is that a great deal of it is 
decidedly not serious in intention; that Strauss is 
laughing here and there at the Philistines, and indulging 
in a rather heavy kind of d/adlerie for the pure fun 
of the thing. We are now told, in a German booklet 
destestably written, and still more detestably trans- 
lated, that Strauss meant ‘‘Ein Heldenleben” as a 
kind of pendant to ‘*Don Quixote.” There he had 
sketched an individual figure, ‘‘ whose vain search after 
heroism leads to insanity.”” Here he was concerned to 
present ‘‘not a single poetical or historical figure, but 
rather a more general and free ideal of great and manly 
heroism ”; and the idea that the hero of the poem 
is anywhere Strauss himself is scouted vigorously. This 
exposition of the work, we are told, is authorised by 
the composer. 

_ _ Now, as regards the general handling of the music, 
it is, I think, because Strauss has had this generalised 


picture in his mind that he has here come to grief. 
‘‘Don Quixote” is such a masterpiece of humanism 
precisely because Strauss has confined himself to a 
strictly human figure. You can psychologise both 
broadly and minutely about a human character, but 
it is extremely difficult to make a pure abstraction 
interesting. At every step you are likely to fall into 
either the bombastic or the commonplace. Especially 
in music should an abstraction be treated as broadly as 
possible ; the only hope of salvation lies in avoiding an 
absurd contrast between the particular and the general. 
This is precisely what Strauss, with all his genius, 
has not succeeded in avoiding ; and when we come to 
examine his scheme a little more closely, we have 
every reason to be dissatisfied with the authorised 
version of its purport. In the first place, this hero in 
the abstract, this representative of ‘‘a more general 
and free ideal of great and manly heroism,” becomes 
less and less a generalised type as the work goes on, 
and at last—in spite of what the inspired commenta- 
tors may say—strikes a great many of us as being 
nothing more nor less than a musician—rather a 
singular narrowing, surely, of the conception of 
a hero; and this musician has a curious resem- 
blance to Strauss himself. No official disclaimers 
can get rid of those twenty or twenty-five 
quotations from  Strauss’s own earlier works 
which figure as ‘the Hero’s Works of Peace” in the 
authorised analysis. The ingenious remark of the 
analyst, that ‘‘ quoting salient features from his most 
important works, he lets us see that the experiences of 
the hero have also been his own,” is really the idlest 
trifling. When aman sets out to describe a typical 
hero, a ‘‘ general and free ideal of great and manly 
heroism,” he does not, as a rule, give as samples of 
that universal hero’s activity a bunch of quotations from 
almost every work he himself has already written. 
To have done this seriously would have argued 
a ludicrous egoism in Strauss; and in spite of 
the official story, I prefer to believe that he was not 
quite so absurd as this. It is not easy, again, to 
understand the significance or see the appropriateness 
of the section entitled ‘‘The Hero’s Battlefield” If 
ever there Was anything in music that could be said to 
aim at suggesting, crudely and melodramatically, the 
horror and the nervous excitement of a physical con- 
flict between armed hosts it is this section, with its 
appalling and hideous racket, that sounds like strenuous 
boiler-rivetting. But muséctans do not fight battles of 
this kind, surely ; and a scheme that represents a hero 
whose “ works of peace ” are purely intellectual becomes 
nonsense when it depicts him fighting like a Hooligan 
among Hooligans, bludgeoning and being bludgeoned. 

It is all due, of course, to this muddling up of the 
two plans—that of a very definite hero whom Strauss 
knows very well, and that of a generalised and indefinite 
hero whom he finds himself compelled to describe in the 
biggest superlatives. The two conceptions will not 
equate, will not blend; the one is always trying to 
destroy the other. All through the work one gets this 
impression of an absence of homogeneity, of failure 
to make the general scheme coherent and convincing ; 
and when one compares its clumsy exaggerations with 
the lithe, firm structure of ‘* Also sprach Zarathustra,” 
or the exquisite consistency of the ‘* Don Quixote,” 
we feel how sadly Strauss has here gone astray. What- 
ever interpretation, personal or impersonal, we may 
put upon ‘‘ Ein Heldenleben,” there can be no doubt 
that Strauss has been unfortunate in not keeping the 
more descriptive side of his genius within proper 
bounds. There are two main strands of psychology in 
him ; in virtue of the one he is a veracious and sincere 
musician, with an extraordinary poignancy of emotion ; 
in virtue of the other he is a skilful graphic artist, pos- 
sessed of a power of realistic representation that is 
unique in music. For the most part he has succeeded 
in keeping this latter faculty under control, and his 
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feats in the way of pictorial effect are, as a rule, suc- 
cessfully humorous or descriptive. But I cannot, try 
as I will, see either humour or veracity in the section 
of ‘‘ Ein Heldenleben” that treats of the hero’s anta- 
gonists. For once Strauss has played the antic ard 
failed to make us laugh ; and here again his failure is 
entirely owing to his attempt to be humorous in the 
abstract instead of in the concrete. His dimly-seen 
vision of The Ass or The Philistine per se cannot 
objectivate itself in sound ; while the ‘grate fite” 
between the good principle and the bad principle is 
—to say nothing of its quite superfluous hideousness 

not precisely on the plane of psychology of the 
greatest works of art. No, ‘*Ein Heldenleben” does 
not show usall the power of Strauss. It has immortal 
quarters of an hour, and only a few bad moments ; but 
these are bad enough, and of a bad enough order, to 
make the whole thing unsatisfactory to anyone with a 
sense of form. Like all the big men in music, Strauss 
has the comprehensive brain that looks before and 
after, that by sheer energy of function beats a huge 
mass of varied material into one harmonious, balanced 
form ; but for evidence of this faculty we must look 
elsewhere than in ‘‘ Ein Heldenleben.” 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 


THE MAN THAT TOOK DELHI. 
HE approaching Coronation Tamasha at Delhi 
awakes memories of the crucial event of the 
deplorable Mutiny—the Siege of 1857. At the same 
time the question which of the officers on the spot is 
entitled to the chief credit for the capture of the city has 
once more been raised—in the face of Kaye, Malleson, 
and Vibart—in connection with the most laudable 
purpose of erecting a statue at Delhi to the memory 
of the immortal Nicholson. The ‘turbulent and im- 
perious”’ Nicholson, it is true, was sent by Lawrence 
‘*to take Delhi”: he persistently advocated action, he 
cleared the way for the arrival of the siege train, he 
led the first column, he entered the breach with the 
foremost, and he fought like a demigod ; above all, his 
personality and his name diffused inspiration. Later, 
too, in the Mutiny report, Lawrence did “ not hesitate 
to affirm that without John Nicholson Delhi could not 


have fallen.” Nicholson himself, again, wrote to 
Lawrence at a_ critical stage of the opera- 
tions that ‘‘the engineers alone will have the 


credit ot taking Delhi”; and on the night before the 
assault he exclaimed, ‘‘ If I survive to-morrow I will 
let all the world know that it was Alec Taylor who 
took Delhi.” So Lawrence, writing afterwards to 
Taylor, said: ‘‘I look on it that you and Nicholson, 
poor fellow, are the real captors of Delhi; particularly 
after Chamberlain was wounded.” Then Lord Law- 
rence’s biographer naturally enough pronounces the 
siege and capture of Delhi ‘‘the crowning achieve- 
ment of his life.” All these views are perfectly intelli- 
gible when one considers them in relation to the circum- 
stances in which they were expressed. Lawrence 
knew Nicholson, but of the siege he knew only what 
his correspondents reported, not its most intimate his- 
tory. Nicholson spoke in generous admiration of the 
able and indefatigable conduct of Taylor immediately 
under his eyes. Mr. Bosworth-Smith speaks from the 
widest outlook. Only the blindest personal regard has 
allowed a very distinguished general to express a doubt 
whether there was any officer present that could have 
captured Delhi ‘‘ except Wilson.” But no such views 
can be accepted as an historical decision of the question, 
Who was the officer on whose action in the field of 
operations principally depended the fall of the city of 
Delhi? If one man more than another is to bear this 
conspicuous honour, that man is beyond all question 
the Chief Engineer, Colonel Baird Smith. 


Baird Smith arrived at Delhi to take up the post 
of Chief Engineer on July 3, having hastened up from 
Rurki to be in time for the assault, which was contem- 
plated for that very morning, but had been abandoned at 
the eleventh hour. Captain Taylor, who had arrived on 
June 29, and had been three days acting chief engineer, 
became his second in command. Baird Smith at once 


surveyed the situation. He estimated the Delhi 
garrison at 20,000 regulars and 10,000 to 15,000 


irregulars, fully provided, and the British force at some 
5,500 (Europeans and natives), dependent upon the 
magazines of Phillour and Ferozepore, 220 and 280 
miles (fifteen to twenty days) distant. He found, as 
Mr. Bosworth-Smith says, ‘‘that nothing was ready. 
There was a scarcity of tools and a scarcity of work- 
men. There were no sand-bags, and few heavy guns. 
Worse than all, there was not shot and shell enough 
for a single day’s bombardment.” A regular siege was 
out of the question; but for an assault, ‘‘ though 
plainly a most desperate expedient in the actual condi- 
tion of the force at the mement,” yet ‘‘ there was a fair 
chance of success.” If an assault were deferred, then it 
was most urgently necessary to reduce the waste of 
life on the Ridge. This view Baird Smith communi- 
cated to Sir Henry Barnard at a three hours’ interview 
on the morning of July 5; and a second meeting for 
final decision was fixed for noon. By 11 o'clock Sir 
Henry was dead. 

General Reed, the new Commander-in-Chief, was 
in very bad health, and on July 17 he was ordered to 
Simla. He had decided against an assault. Baird 
Smith did not concur at the moment, but on July 14 
the heavy casualties led him to conclude that ‘* the time 
had passed for a successful assault.” Accordingly he 
directed all his powers to strengthening the Ridge, to 
economy of men and materials, and to the collection of 
such from every available quarter. On August 5 he 
wrote to his wife: ‘‘ Our own force feels, and the enemy 
admits, that the position we occupy has been made 
quite impregnable.” He had already transformed the 
situation: the besiegers were no longer besieged. 

General Wilson succeeded General Reed. Baird 
Smith at this time hada private intimation that ‘* it was 
in contemplation to abandon our position before Delhi, 
to withdraw the army to the left bank of the Jumna, 
and, resuming our communications with the lower pro- 
vinces, to wait for reinforcements.’’ Regarding such a 
movement as ‘wholly uncalled for, weak, and mis- 
chievous,” he struck at once. He writes: 

“| did not wait, therefore, tor any formal reference on the 
subject, but on the day General Wilson assumed command 
I took the opportunity of his sending for me to consult with 
me on the whole question of our a to urge in the 
most earnest terms I could employ the absolute necessity of 
our holding the grip we then had on Delhi like ‘grim 
death,” not receding a foot from the ground we held, and I 
cheertully undertook the responsibility of making the posi- 
tion tenable against any assault. . . A long discussion 
terminated by the General telling me he was glad to have 
the case placed so fully and clearly before him, and that he 
was determined not tomove from Delhi.” 
As to the future, Baird Smith recommended ‘that we 
should remain strictly on the defensive, saving our men 
every way we could, that we should order down from 
Ferozepore an efficient addition to our siege guns,’ 
and that on their arrival ‘‘ we should assume the offen- 
sive with vigour.” ‘‘ To all this he (Wilson) agreed. 
and next day (July 18) wrote to Lawrence: ‘I! shall 
hold my position to the last.” Baird Smith’s prompt 
action had dissipated the idea of withdrawal. _ ; 

From his canal work at and near Delhi, Baird 
Smith knew the piace inside and outside. “I had 
been personally familiar with the localities about Delhi, 
he writes, “ for fully sixteen years,” and ‘‘it was only 
in the month of September preceding the mutiny that 
I spent ten days at Delhi, and almost every day was 
occupied in examining parts of the city. _ Not only so, 
but before he had any expectation of being summoned 
to the siege he had described to brother officers at 
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Rurki the plan that he thought should be followed, and 
the plan so described was the plan he actually adopted. 
Captain Taylor was in no respect responsible for this 
plan ; he was simply the executive officer—director of 
the trenches, in which work, from his capacity and his 
extraordinary physical powers, he was quite unsur- 
passable. The conception of the plan and the responsi- 
bility for it lay with Baird Smith absolutely. 

On August 7 Nicholson reached Delhi, and the 
arrival of his column on the 14th raised the British 
force to 8,oo0. Of course he was urgent for action, 
always and consistently, and in this way undoubtedly 
strengthened the hands of Baird Smith. But we know 
from his own pen that he was not in the intimate 
counsels of the General. Even as late as September 7 
he wrote: ‘‘ The Engineers have consulted me about 
the plan of attack, though Wilson has not. They tell 
me they proposed to him that I should be consulted, and 
that he maintained a chilling silence.” Nicholson was 
as strong for action as Baird Smith; but Baird Smith 
had laid down the lines of action before Nicholson's 
arrival. 

Ou August 12, Baird Smith was struck by the 
splinter of a shell on his left instep and ankle joint. 
The disabling effect of this wound has been absurdly 
exaggerated ; it hampered his movements, admittedly, 
but he insisted, at the peril of his life, on going to see 
everything of importance, and the rest he left—as in any 
case he would have left it—to the superintendence of his 
lieutenant, Captain Taylor. The activity of Taylor in 
the execution of the designs is not to be allowed to over- 
shadow the genius and the responsibility of the Chief 
Engineer. As Colonel Vibart says, ‘‘the wound in no 
way interfered materially with his duties as Command- 
ing Engineer.” 

On August 20 came another severe crisis. The 
Ferozepore siege train was already eight days on the 
way, but had not yet arrived,and Wilson wrote to Baird 
Smith a sketch of a weak letter he proposed to send in 
reply to the Governor-General’s urgency for the capture 
of Delhi. Baird Smith at once replied emphatically in 
favour of immediate assault. Wilson reluctantly gave 
in, but threw the whole responsibility on the Chief 
Engineer. He wrote: 

“It is evident to me that the results of the proposed 
operations will be thrown on the hazard of a die; but under 
the circumstances in which | am placed | am willing to try 
this hazard, the more so as | cannot suggest any other plen 
to meet our difficulties. 

“T cannot, however, help being ot opinion that the chances 
of success under such a heavy fire as the working parties 
will be exposed to are anything but favourable. I yield, 
however, to the judgment of the Chief Engineer.” 

“ This, | think,” wrote Baird Smith, ‘‘everyone would 
allow, places on my shoulders the undivided responsi- 
bility for the result of the siege.” But he ‘ eagerly 
grasped” the concession. It was in reference to. this 
crisis that Nicholson wrote (September 11) : 

‘Fortunately, after making all kinds of objections and 
obstructions, and even threatening more than once to with- 
draw the guns and abandon the attempt, Wilson has made 
everything over to the Engineers, and they alone will 
deserve the credit of taking Delhi.” 

And he added: ‘‘ Had Wilson carried out his threat of 
withdrawing the guns I was quite prepared to appeal to 
the Army to set him aside and elect a successor.”” Here 
was excellent backing; but the immediate and vital 
agent in the business was clearly Baird Smith. Nichol- 
son always uses the expression ‘‘ the Engineers,” but in 
this matter the expression can mean only Baird Smith. 

The siege train from Ferozepore arrived on 
September 4. But Wilson was still disposed to wait 
for reinforcements ; however, this hesitation was also 
got over, and on September 7 he issued a ‘‘ manly and 
spirit-stirring” address to the Army, which is said 
to have been written by Baird Smith. Then the 
engineering work went forward with a vigour and 
daring ‘‘ almost unparalleled in the history of modern 
warfare.” So serious was the position of No. 1 Battery 


—“ the key of the attack ”’—that Wilson was disposed 
to withdraw the guns, but the gallant Brind (after- 
wards Sir James Brind, G.C.B.) stoutly refused to give 
the order. The assault was ordered (September 13, 
11 p.m.) for daybreak on the 14th, yet at 2.15 in the 
morning Baird Smith had again to screw up the 
General's resolution. After Wilson had entered Delhi, 
he put the critical question to Baird Smith whether he 
thought they could hold what they had taken, and 
Baird Smith answered with promptitude and decision : 
‘* We must do so””—an answer reinforced presently by 
Neville Chamberlain. Throughout the five days of the 
conquest of the city, Baird Smith (in spite of his 
gangrening foot) was continuously engaged, ‘‘ ever to 
the front, ever active, ever fertile in resources.” 

Apart from considerations of Baird Smith’s known 
character and temper of mind, the external facts are 
sufficient to support his own conclusion on the matter 
as expressed to his wife in a letter: 

** You may, I think, dismiss from your mind all sense of 
trouble about injustice done to my work at Delhi. It is just 
as certain as that I am alive to say so, that, from the day I 
joined to the day I left, not a single vital act was done but 
under my orders and on my sole responsibility. I know well 
that but for my resolute determination in the matter there 
would, humanly speaking, have been no siege of Delhi at 
all; and even that assault which gave value by its success 
‘ to all the exertions that were made would have ended in 
deplorable disaster if I had not withstood with effect the 
desire of General Wiison to withdraw the troops from the 
city on the failure of Brigadier Campbell’s column.” 
It would be absolutely opposed to Baird Smith’s own 
practice if one were to seek to minimise in the smallest 
degree the credit due té the other able and energetic 
officers of the Delhi Army. At the moment we are con- 
cerned solely with the vital and essential force in the 
success of the operations. Baird Smith has suffered, 
not only from superficial or biassed reports, but also 
from his natural ‘* want of display in the way he went 
about everything,” and from his carelessness of every- 
thing but the thorough performance of his work. It is 
for the public of this country to recognise fitly the 
supreme services he rendered at Delhi (and elsewhere) ; 
and it is for the Engineers to take the lead in planting 
beside the statue of Nicholson a like memorial to Baird 
Smith. 





JIMMY THE DANE. 
as (; ONEYS and gullies and all o’ the birds o’ the 
J 


sea, 
They ain’t no birds not really,” said Jimmy the 
Dane. 
‘‘Not Goneys, ’n’ gullies, ’n’ mollies at all,” said he, 
‘*But sperrits ’n’ souls of old mariners livin’ 
again. 
“Them gullies ’n’ goneys is nothin’ but souls o’ the 
drowned, 
O’ the damned ’n’ the drowned, ’n’ 
are never no more; 
N’ yander old wanderin’ goney a cruisin’ around, 
Belike he’s Admiral Nelson or Admiral Noah. 


They settle ’n’ 


the kicked as 


‘*’N’ merry’s the life they are having. 
dip, 
They fishes, they never stand watches, they waggle 
their wings. 
When a ship comes by they fly to look at the ship, 
To see how the nowaday Mariners manages things. 


‘* When freezin’ aloft in a snorter I tell you I wish 
(Though mebbe it ain’t like a Christian), I wish | 
could be 
A haughty old copper-bound albatross dippin’ fer fish, 
’N’ coming the proud over all o’ the birds of the 
sea.” 
JouNn MASEFIELD. 
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REVIEWS. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LIFE. 


SipE-LIGHTsS ON THE GEORGIAN PERIOD. 


By George Paston. 
London: Methuen. 


7s. 6d. 

Mr. Paston is favourably known by his two volumes of 
“Little Memoirs.” If the present book is less interesting 
than these it is because the matter he deals with has less 
passed out of recollection. ‘The Sidelights are more in the 
way of the ordinary magazine article, the “ Little Memoirs ” 
were condensed biographies. The appetite of the public 
for pictures which make the eighteenth century live again 
before their eyes seems inexhaustible. Partly it is that 
the period is remote enough to be unlike our own, and yet 


net remote enough to be unintelligible. With the 
earlier centuries we seem to have too little in com- 
mon. ‘The characters we encounter in them = are 


either cast on too heroic lines or they have left no 
sufficient record behind them. With the eighteenth cen- 
tury memoir writing spread from statesmen to persons of 
quality, and from persons of quality to their dependents. 
Every section of educated society has left some trace of 
itself in print or in manuscript, while at the same time 
these traces are rare enough to ensure preservation. ‘There 
is some ground for believing that as time goes on the 
eighteenth century will stand out among its fellows as the 
best known century of them all. 

Nothing is more distinctive of a period than its friend- 
ships. Such a friendship as that of Fanny Burney with 
Georgiana Port—the particulars of which Mr. Paston gives 
us from a packet of unpublished letters in the possession of 
Miss Port’s family—would be impossible now. Whatever 
the present generation may have gained, it has lost senti- 
ment. That is a change which goes deeper than the mere 
outward expression. Sentiment has been superseded by 
something more strenuous, whether it be the strenuousness 
of the intellect or merely that of self-concentration. The 
letter beginning, “ And so, my fair litle tyrant,” which Miss 
Burney sends to Miss Port, could hardly be written to-day. 
It is true it was addressed to a girl of fourteen, but few 
girls of that age would now be in such relation to a woman 
twenty years older as is implied in this mixture of chaff 
and patronage. Perhaps it is that the adoration of older 
women by girls has given place to the growing camaraderie 
between the sexes, for we can imagine a man of thirty tak- 
ing some such tone towards a girl fresh from school. Per- 
haps, too, the change is accounted for by the change in 
the position of women. When they were expected to be 
“fine by defect and amiably weak” no great mental growth 
after early youth could be looked for, so that girls of four- 
teen ranked with girls of eighteen now. So soon as they 
ceased to be children they were young women with mar- 
riage as their one goal, and aiming, as Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s sister puts it, “ at nothing higher than an exemption 
from blame.” But the theory that weakness was the ideal 
virtue of women was almost an invention of the eighteenth 
century. The women of Shakespeare knew nothing of it, and 
even in 1694 we meet with a proposal for founding some 
school or college for the higher education of women. Mr. 
Paston suggests that it was a despairing effort on the part 
of men not themselves educated to protect themselves 
against their own households, and certainly the stronger 
spirits of the century show none of this dread of intellect in 
women. But even they seem to recognise that an apology 
is due to society for their audacity in daring to see further 
than the average man of their time. The more general 
coctrine was Rousseau’s that woman was created to 
give way to man, to suffer his injustice, and to 
make his life easy and agreeable. When, _ there- 
fore, a girl here and there aspired to a_ higher 
ideal than that of her companions the friendship of 
an emancipated woman older and cleverer than _herseif 


would be appreciated in a way which would be hardly pos- 
sible now. In the present day, with education, aii the 
ideals which education creates, brought within the reach <f 
all, what intellectual girls value is not so much the notice 
of older women as that of men whom they :magine more 
brilliant than themselves, and in whose society they see 
possibilities of a friendship which shall combine intellectual 
pleasure with the simpler excitements of primitive humarc 
nature. 

Mr. Paston thinks that the close of a century seems 
somehow to bring with it “a temper of unrest, a tendency 
to revolution, and woman as well as man has been affected 
by the electricity in the social atmosphere.” Certainly it 
looks as though the strenuous intellectual life which dis- 
tinguished the latter part of the nineteenth century were 
already giving place to a reaction which will make the 
women of the twentieth century superior, indeed, in physical 
Strength to their sisters of the eighteenth century, but very 
much like them in mind. In spite of the extension ef 
education they are less intellectual than they were a gene1a- 
tion ago. ‘The theatre and Bridge have taken the place 
which serious discussion then held. ‘The popular mag»- 
zines have greatly increased in number, and in them sport 
and the short story have driven out literature. The agnos- 
tics of the seventies are the materialists of to-day. Why 
trouble our heads about what we can never know? Let us 
eat and drink, and, by the help of Christian Science, per- 
haps not die to-morrow. The women of the Georgian period 
were uneducated and frivolous, the women of to day are 
educated and frivolous. The women of the middle class, 
indeed, count for more than they did in the earlier century, 
for the laws of property have become more rational and 
ecucation has made many women very capable bread- 
winners. But if here the change has been for the better, 
in society it has been for the worse. It shows itself in 
lower ideals, in lessened respect, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, in lessened influence. 

One of the most interesting papers in Mr. Paston’s 


volume is founded on the experiences of two French 


travellers, who visited London, one in 1750, the 
other in 1765. On the whole the judgment passed 


London is 


on very favourable, except in the matter 
of atmosphere. Even in April, we learn, the sun 
was seldom able to break through the fog, and 


the rain, which constantly fell, was black with smoke. 
Why in 1765 London should have been worse off in this 
respect than it is now is not clear, for Mr. Paston’s sugges- 
tion that it was because factories “ were allowed to stand 
in the best residential neighbourhoods” does not explain it. 
Now factories are mostly found in the East End, but it is 
not there that the fogs are the worst. The shops in Fleet- 
street and the Strand were far finer than in Paris, and even 
a century and a half ago the traffic was much better regu- 
lated. Apparently there was very little of that cross-traffic 
which now makes the problem of London locomotion so 
insoluble, so that 


“though slow and cumbrous waggons were continually 
going through the most crowded streets on their way to 
the wharves and the Custom House, they never occasioned 
any disturbance, but proceeded in two files, moving in con- 
trary directions, the slowest setting the pace, and the finest 
carriages in Loudon falling into line with the rest.” 


Leisure in movement was the natural consequence of leisure 
in business. The merchant’s day, according to M. 
Grosley, lasted from ten to four, and of this an appreciable 
part was passed in the coffee-house. Even the bankers 
“did not confine themselves constantly to their counting- 
houses, except on the two foreign post days.” The dietary 
of the English struck the visitor with surprise. It was so 
limited in quantity that what would be scarce enough for 
a Frenchman of ordinary appetite would suffice three 
hungry Englishmen. Dinner was the only substantial meal, 
for “from morning till three or four in the afternoon” 
Londoners lived on butter and tea, the bread on which 
the butter is spread being cut so thin as hardly to count. 
Possibly M. Grosley derived his estimate of the compara- 
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tive appetites of the two nations from the commis-voya- 
geurs of his own land. He is not quite consistent, how- 
ever, i his censures, for a little further on he attributes our 
deeply-rooted national melancholy to our too solid diet of 
beef and beer. 

Mr. Paston’s volume is excellent reading for an idle 
hour, and his selection of subjects conveys a very fair idea 
of the life of the period in its lighter aspects. 

ts 


PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND. 


PERSONAL IDEALISM.  Vhilosophical Essays by Eight Members 
of the University of Oxtord. Edited by Henry Sturt. 


Pp. viii., 393. London: Macmillan. tos. net. 


Puitosopny in England has sympathised with the general 
reaction, of which indeed it has been in part the cause, The 
peculiar adaptation of German Idealism, for which the late 
Professor ‘T. H. Green was mainly responsible, swept away 
the lumanitarianism of the middle of the last century from 
the academical world, just at the time when that world was 
beginning to expand and to fill a larger space in the life 
of the nation. Green unfortunately died prematurely, and 
the new movement rapidly lost the inspiration lent to it by 
his personality, which had shown promise of bringing it 
into vital relation with the realities (as distinguished from 
the academics) of life, the two great modern problems of 
religious belief on the one hand and national duty on the 
other. In the hands of his disciples the school rapidly 
changed its character and method, and the whole move- 
ment may be said to have ended in a blind alley in the 
work of Mr. Bradley. The brilliance of Mr. Bradley’s 
great metaphysical work made it for some years the domi- 
nating influence in the philosophic world, but it was a 
brilliance that dazzled rather than illuminated, and as soon 
as men recovered the use of their eyes they were sure to 
see that the effect of “ Appearance and Reality” was in the 
main destructive. It certainly destroyed whatever hopes 
there might have been of finding a practical basis of life 
along the lines of Absolute Idealism. | Contemporary 
thought is accordingly marked in large measure by a con- 
scious reaction against Mr. Bradley’s work, and partly by 
a perhaps unconscious development of the negative side of 
his argument into a form of scepticism. 

Both these influences are very marked in the volume 
before us— a volume which is extremely difficult to review in 
a single article owing to the range, and, it must be added, 
the disconnectedness of its contents. ‘The nature of truth 
and error, the basis of knowledge, free will, the limits of 
evolution, personality, and the future of ethics are among 
the subjects discussed, and the different essays neither bear 
any special relation to each other, nor do they, taken 
collectively, exhaust any one field of philosophic inquiry. 
The writers are, however, as Mr. Sturt explains in his 
preface, agreed on a double opposition to “ Absolutism”’ on 
the one hand and to “ Naturalism” on the other. As against 
“ Absolutism ”——a new-coined name, I think, for a philoso- 
phy of the absolute—they are mainly concerned to assert 
the independence of human personality. As against 
Naturalism they raise questions as to the validity, scope, 
or ultimate philosophic value of the verdict of natural 
science in the great problems of life. As to this, I must 
be allowed to say in passing that the Naturalism which is 
being combated appears from the Editor’s preface to be 
something of a figment having little resemblance to the 
theories of the great thinkers to whose systems the name is 
sometimes applied. 

Perhaps the very simplest way of stating the initial 
position of philosophies of the Absolute is to say that 
they hold not merely that reality is one, but that the ulti- 
mate reality of things is One Being. Among the many 
difficulties which this conception encounters when applied 
to facts, the greatest is the fact of personality—a concep- 


tion in which the unity of self is not more essential than 
the separateness of self from others. Every form of Idealism 
has therefore had to face the question whether it would 
reduce the world to one self or many. Mr. Rashdall, whose 
essay on “ Personality, Human and Divine,” is one of the 
best reasoned and most scientifically conceived in the 


book, makes a strong plea for the many, that is 
to say, for the distinction of human from Divine 
personality. He exposes very effectually the vast 


fallacies by which Absolute Idealism has endeavoured 
to leap over, or rather to blot from the map, that “ echoing 
strait between us thrown” which a franker thought admits 
to be both real and impassable. The gist of Mr. Rashdall’s 
argument is that the metaphorical sense in which one enters 
into another’s mind, by knowing what passes in it, or 
sharing by sympathy its feelings is a metaphorical sense 
only and is not to be illegitimately taken for more than it 
is worth. But the special interest of Mr. Rashdall’s argu- 
ment is that he does not shrink from applying it to the 
Divine mind. He is thus led definitely to admit a certain 
finitude in the Divine nature. 

“Do you say that all this makes God finite ? Be it so, 
if you will. Everything that is real is in that sense finite. 
God is certainly limited by all other beings in the uni~erse, 
that is to say, by other selves, in so far as He is not those 
selves. He is not limited, as I hold, by anything which 
does not ultimately proceed from His own nature or will or 
power. That power is doubtless limited, and in the f:ank 
recognition of this limitation of power lies the only solution 
of the problem of evil which does not either destroy the 
goodness of God or destroy moral distinctions altogether. 
He is limited by His own eternal, if you like ‘necessary ’ 
nature—a nature which wills eternally the best which that 
nature has in it to create.” 

This passage seems to me to contain a profound thought 
encumbered by some dark sayings which come perilously 
near to contradictions. Mr. Rashdall has not, unfor- 
tunately, given himself space to work out his argument, but 
it is perhaps fair to ask him whether the “ will” of a rational 
personal being can be in any radical sense distinct from 
that being’s “ nature”? If not, is not the distinction which 
Mr. Rashdall really intends one between the nature of God 
and the conditions of reality? Is he not, in fact, contem- 
plating reality as something which limits, or even in a 
sense resists, the shaping of the spirit, as the Aristotelean 
matter was imperfectly dominated by the form? It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Rashdall, whose whole account of per- 
sonality is thoroughly in accord with the best results of 
psychology, will some day give us a more expanded treat- 
ment of the subject. 

Less fruitful seems the other main tendency in the 
essays. I have called it a tendency to scepticism. It might 
equally be called dogmatism, for in philosophy these are 
merely two sides of the same thing—a denial of the vital 
difference between valid and invalid reasoning. This tem- 
per of mind is most prevalent in days of intellectual reac- 
tion, and it is a certain pervasion of the present volume by 
it that is perhaps the most definite general impression left 
upon the reader by the essays as a whole. It is most clearly 
expressed in Mr. Schiller’s brilliant essay on “ Axioms as 
Postulates,” an essay which develops and seeks to rationalise 
Professor James’s “ Will to Believe.” Professor James is 
a man of genius, but his genius lies in descriptive psycho- 
lc gical analysis, not, by any means, in his treatment of the 
fundamental problems of philosophy. The conception that 
truth is somehow what we choose to make it is more 
suited to the nursery than to the philosopher’s study. Pro- 
bably Mr. Schiller would repudiate any such conceptions, 
yet there are passages in his remarkably clever contribution 
which seem to lead us perilously near to it. For example: 

“it is a methodological necessity to assume that the world 

is wholly plastic, i.e., to act as though we believed this, and 
will yield us what we want, if we persevere in wanting it.” 

(The italics are Mr. Schiller’s.) 

Or take his account of the origin and basis of the funda- 
mental principles of thought: 

‘* They will begin their career, that is, as demands that are 
made upon our experience, or in other words as postulates, 
and their subsequent sifting, which promotes some to be 
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axioms, and leads to the abandonment of others, which it 
turns out to be too expensive or painful to maintain, will 
depend on the experience of their working.” 


The suggestion seems to be that an assumption is first 
made because we think it would be nice if it were true, and 
it on further examination we are disappointed with it it is 
rejected, while if it continues to give satisfaction it is re- 
tained. And this is the difference between truth and 
falsity! In this spirit it seems to be seriously proposed to 
obtain light on the question of immortality by taking a 
census of the desires of men and women on the subject, 
and one gathers that if people were but sufficiently reso- 
lute in their desire to live for ever, the truth of immortality 
might be safely postulated. ‘Truly a pleasant world for 
the philosopher, that playground of the imagination, where, 
like a child’s toys, everything is for the moment precisely 
what is demanded by the necessities of the game. But it 
must be a cold world to come out into, this world of grim 
inexorable reality, where : 

“The moving Finger writes; and having writ, 
Moves on; nor all thy Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cance! half a line, 
Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it.” 


L. T. Hosuouse. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


A Piucky GIRL. 


By May Baldwin. Illustrated by Jessie Mac- 
gregor. 


London: W. and R. Chambers. Price 3s. 6d. 
THE TIGER AND THE INsEcT. By John Habberton. With illus- 


trations. London: William Heinemann. 

In Frora’s Reatm. By Edward Step. Illustrated. London: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. Price 3s. 6d. 

FALLEN Fortunes. By E. Everett Green. London: Thomas 


Nelson and Sons. 


LASSIE AND LADDIE. 
R. Chambers. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
By Mary D. Brine. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


London: W. and 
A Plucky Girl is “a smooth tale chiefly of love” and the 
lighter doings of the country clergy. The heroine’s sister’s 
husband is offered, when the story opens, a living (which 
he accepts) near the town of Barton. The vicar settles 
into his new abode with the help of his wife, children, and 
sister-in-law. The first chapter is devoted to discussing 
the move, the second to an account of an accident with 
a goat carriage, with which the vivacious sister-in-law 
(Nell) regales the family table. When she mentions 
casually that a young man came to her assistance the ex- 
perienced reader pricks up his ears ; but, alas! his identity 
is never disclosed, and the reason for the goat-carriage 
accident remains a mystery. Later on Nell excites village 
gossip by inflaming the heart of a neighbouring barriste:, 
but suddenly upsets the reader and her relations by an- 
nouncing her engagement to another man of the same 
name. He flashes into our sight for one brief moment, 
only to set sail for India the next. Nell swoons at his de- 
parture, but promptly gets up private theatricals with the 
susceptible barrister. He proposes, they both fall ill, and 
Nell does a good deal of travelling in Germany. At this 
point troubles begin, and the fortunes of Nell go from 
bad to worse. Her sister, her mother, and her sister’s 
child all die, money is lost, Nell breaks off her engagement, 
and finally is cast homeless into the world by her clerical 
brother-in-law’s election to wed a second time. Eventually 
a reconciliation takes place between Nell and her fiancé (the 
wife whom he had only married out of pique now happily 
dead), and their wedding bells ring down the curtain. This ‘s 
a good-tempered, unaffected story, abounding in irrelevant 
matter, and very casually constructed. ‘The characters of 
the heroine and her sister have a certain resemblance to 
life, and the note of animated mediocrity is well maintained 
throughout their conversations. We do not suppose the 
class of readers to whom this book appeals will be disposed 
to be too critical. 


How two children by their artless lispings and in- 
genuous solecisms contrive to further the course of true 
love is the theme of Mr. Habberton’s 7'he Tiger and the 
Insect. ‘The owners of these titles are pleasant enough 
little maidens, and it is with their infantile, but it must be 
confessed occasionally fatiguing, prattle that the author 1s 
chiefly concerned, although for the benefit of the common- 
place reader a subsidiary love interest is allowed to creep 
in. A young and attractive aunt goes to New York in order 
to make the acquaintance of her youthful nieces and tend 
them during their mother’s temporary absence from home 
At this point the interest of the book is relegated exclusively 
to the nursery. Spinsters and bachelors, however, need 
not quite despair, for eventually a young man comes to call. 
‘Towards the close of the book we are allowed one love 
scene, and the aunt and young man are satisfactorily en- 
gaged. Readers who remember the humour of //e/en’s 
Babics may feel a tinge of disappointment, but the real 
child-worshipper will enjoy a rich feast. 

Botany disguised as a story book is Mr. Edward Step’s 
little ruse in F'lora’s Realm. Chapter 1. opens promisingly 
enough with the description of an old garden and a little 
girl, Flora to most, but Flo-Flo to her father. Our sus- 
picions, however, are soon aroused by the child’s unnatural 
curiosity concerning the Victoria Regia, and heightened by 
her Uncle Jack’s disturbing flow of scientific information. 
At Chapter II._all disguise abruptly ceases. “We were 
talking the other day,” begins Uncle Jack, “about leaves 
——” and thenceforward we might just as well be in the 
schoolroom. If we could acquit Mr. Step of the charge of 
luring children into botany by foul means his little book 
would deserve high praise. His explanations are clear and 
interesting, and the illustrations both pretty and instructive. 

It is difficult to speak encouragingly of such a hope- 
lessly stereotyped performance as Fallen Fortunes. Per- 
haps it is unreasonable to expect the characters in a his- 
torical romance to act or speak naturally, so when the 
book opens with, “ By the beard of the Prophet, we are in 
luck’s way at last, Dicon; for if that be not the armies of 
the French and the allies drawn up in battle array, my 
name is not Grey Dumaresq!” we resign ourselves to the 
inevitable. By the foregoing remark the reader will at 
once have gathered that the time is the reign of Queen 
Anne, and the scene the field of Ramillies. It is the hero 
who speaks; he is a beautiful, fiery young creature, with 
real hair, and a moment after we meet him he saves the 
life of the Duke of Marlborough. After this he goes home, 
only to find a wicked uncle in possession of his ancestral 
estates. He dashes impetuously away, and then—soft 
music, Chapter V., and the entrance of “ A High-Born 
Dame.” ‘The heroine’s worldly mother is discovered at the 
toilette, surrounded by beaux, powder, patches, negro boys, 
chocolate, Gadzooks, i’ Faiths, mythological allusions, Court 
scandal, and all the correct historical .ccessories. Bat the 
Lady Geraldine prefers solitude. She is discovered read- 
ing poetry in an arbour, in an attitude ot an unstudied 
grace, “a dreamy smile of haunting swee‘ness play- 
ing round her lips.” Her mother whirls hey off to 
London, where she is half betrothed to the fascmating 
but unscrupulous Lord Sandford. At the critical moment 
Mr. Grey Dumaresq steps in. Attracted by a mutual dislike of 
London and a common ¢oiffure, he and the Lady Geraldine 
fall rapidly in love. But there is Lord Sandford to be 
reckoned with, and full 200 pages to be got through yet. 
A careful analysis of the plot is not necessary—almost 
any sentence taken at random will serve our purpose equally 
well : 

“Vastly good! Vastly well done! Faith, 
pretty fellow, and knows what he is about. I must have 
speech with him. I would learn far more of this. Be- 


shrew me, but the Duke must see this when he returns!” 
&e., &e. 


but he is a 


There is nothing very noticeable about Lassie and 
Laddie, beyond a general tame sweetness of diction well 
suited to infant ears. ‘The platonic amours of two seven- 
year darlings are its theme, which is heightened by a few 
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harmless lyrics and some benevolent advertisement of the 
Fresh Air Fund of New York. Good little girls and boys 
will enjoy this tale. 





O. 
STUCCOVIA. 
A LonponeEr’s LoG-Booxk, 1901-2. By the Author of * Collec: 
tions and Recollections.” London: Smith, Elder. 53s. 


No name appears on the’ title-page of this volume, so an 
appearance of anonymity must still be preserved. But 
only one living man could write this particular blend of 
good story with almost savage social satire: “I say my 
prayers with my window open towards London. By faith 
I see (and taste) its familiar fogs. ‘The inward ear catches 
the welcome note of its muffin-bell.” No higher criticism 
could shake the internal evidence of such an affirmation. 
These papers, which have enlivened the pages of the 
Cornhill Magazine through a year of gloom, will, in 
collected form, be weleome to those who take life suffi- 
ciently seriously to be able to smile. In the quotation 
the author himself gives—*‘ People who like this sort of 
thing will find this the sort of thing they like.” 

Onlooker is a soldier in the unending guerilla warfare 
against the Philistines, initiated by his friend Matthew 
Arnold forty years ago. Only, in the intervening time, the 
conditions have changed. The middle classes no longer 
delight in “tea-meetings, or hearing Mr. Odger speak.” 
They have attained wealth, moved in towards the centre, 
married well, dropped their dissidence of dissent, and 
gathered round Mr. Soulsby and the “Deep Church” in 


Stuccovia. The clerical and _ political zoology of 
Stuccovia is Onlooker’s pleasing theme;  Stuccovia, 


which is always with us, but which the peculiar conditions 
of nineteenth century civilisation have swelled into a tumour 
of menacing magnitude. Its chatter, ambitions, table- 
talk, its gods and goddesses, that which it calis its politics 
and its religion, form a ready field for the disinterested 
observer of the dismaller elements of modern life. The 
warfare has become more ferocious with the increasing 
quickening of the time. Matthew Arnold would prick 
with his rapier and then stand aside to watch the result ; 
his disciple sticks his tusk in and rips around. One dis- 
cerns experience gleaned nearer the centre than Stuccovia ; 
the egregious Soulsby, whom Onlooker worries month by 
month like a cat worrying a mouse ; Barrington-Bounderby, 
the progressive Conservative, and Cashington, the Liberal 
Imperialist, with the whole desolate crowd that gather in 
their train, belong to a condition of life differing from the 
genteelness and respectabilities of mere suburbandom. 
Onlooker spares no sect and no creed. Like 
the jester in Gilbert’s play, when he has nothing 
else to laugh at, he laughs at himself till he aches 
for it. “The League of Liberals for the disinteg- 
ration of the Empire,” or “the eminent Batavian with 
his shoreless sea of humanitarian eloquence,” is as readily 
impaled as the chairman of the local Liberal Asso- 
ciation, who announces that “now the Grand O'd Man is 
gone, our leader must be Labowcher,” or the “ crystal-souled 
enthusiast” run by the Social Democrats in back parlour 
assembled “who polled six votes and was shortly after- 
wards convicted of cheating the Metropolitan Railway 
Company out of a threepenny fare.” But his chief delight 
is in certain prominent types. ‘The almost fiendish relish 
with which he dissects these and reveals “ the little heart” 
and the liver “half diseased,” suggests that they must be 
character sketches of personal friends. The unhappy 
Soulsby, the moderate Churchman who “coyly avows 
himself of the Deep Church,” cultivates “ Milliner’s 
Ritual” and garnishes his sermons with “quotations from 
the more familiar poetry of Robert Browning and Matthew 
Arnold,” is impaled in some bizarre or ridiculous 
attitude in every monthly letter. His “Fishers in Deep 


Waters” who gather round him: his Meditations, and his 
pleasant up-to-date theology in which “ the Athanasian Creed 
is a carol, and the Commination Service is a serenade, and 
sin is an illness, and crime an accident,’ and “ Depart ye 
cursed” means “Come ye blessed,” and Yes is No, and 
black is white, and the night before last means the day after 
to-morrow: his “loyal upholding of episcopal authority ” : 
his attendance at “ Archdeacon Wilberforce’s famous Con- 
vocation lunches”: and the “tender place” in his heart 
“ for our erring aunt, the Church of Rome. We of this fold 
may not call her mother: but is she not our mother’s sister, 
though she may have wandered far astray ? ”—such almost 
revolting revelation of this sweet-souled ecclesiastic suggests 
the sudden, uncontrollable outburst of one who has long 
suffered in silence. ‘This is Onlooker’s distinct contribu- 
tion to the interpretation of the characteristics of his age. 
The remainder have been the themes of the satirist since 
the dawn of literature, the struggle for social advance- 
ment, for political ambition divorced from political faith, 
for large display on small income, for acquaintanceship 
with those who are acquainted with the famous. But the 
chief features of a dead “Catholic” revival, stifled as all 
real religions arg stifled in the artificialities of Stuccovia, are 
as distinctive of the end of the nineteenth century as the 
dead “ Evangelical” revival gibbeted for all time by 
“Thackeray” was distinctive of the same pleasant city 
sixty years ago. 

Beside this greater luminary, lesser lights pale. But 
the incursion of Mr. J. Barrington-Bounderby into Stuc- 
covian politics is not unwelcome. His upward progress 
from forgotten ancestry: the epoch marked by the drop- 
ping of the name “ Joseph”: the patient essaying of the 
School Board and the London County Council: the woo- 
ing of the shy constituency of Stuccovia with subscription 
liSts, and the opening of bazaars: and the final triumphant 
return: all this is accurately recorded. ‘The political faith 
of this “ progressive Conservative” is a simple creed and 
yet pleasant when one considers it : 

“He was profoundly attached to our great institutions in 
Church and State, and would resist to the last any attempt 
to dismember the Empire. He would support the Crown, 
the House of Lords, and the Established Church, as the 
surest guarantees of popular freedom. He was keenly in 
favour of better housing of the poor, and would throw his 
whoie heart into Social Reform. At the same time we must 
be careful that philanthropic zeal should not lead to increase 
of fiscal burdens: and while earnestly deprecating the evils 
of intemperance, he would never consent to interfere with 
the legitimate enjoyments of the toiling masses.” 


It is with regret that one foresees at the conclusion 
of the volume the approaching supplanting of this engag- 
ing creature in the affections of Stuccovia by Mr. Cashing- 
ton, Liberal Imperialist, who is engaged in building a 
billiard room on to his house in preparation for the coming 
change. 

For the rest, one discerns in Onlooker’s artless 
chronicle as recorded month by month the larger influences 
of a changing time as they flow into this strange region of 
sand and thorns: only with their loud noises suddenly 
still in this rarefied atmosphere and the note becoming 
squeaky or shrill. There is the war, but only as a 
patriotism interwoven with gentility and a display of 
coloured bunting: or the hard dismal fact of the curtail- 
ment of ostentation demanded by an income tax of fifteen 
pence per pound. ‘There is the small-pox outbreak re- 
garded with “ philosophic calm” so long as it “confined 
its ravages to Camberwell or Poplar,’ with the reflection 
that “if people would live in filth they must expect 
disease”; but on its appearance in a neighbouring mews 
producing a sudden hurrying and scurrying and a gloom 
that spreads over the whole sky. There is the “ Church 
Crisis ” represented by the preaching by the minister of the 
Wesleyan chapel of a discourse on the “Vestments of 
Baal” and the distribution from door to door of a charming 
poem on “ The Coming of the Monks” (printed at Chelms- 
ford). There is the cry against the Education Bill, here 
also strangely attenuated, disordered by the demand of the 
Social Democrats for the abolition of Joss Houses, whether 
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Established or Nonconforming, and daily lessons in the 
Koran and the social works of Mr. Bradlaugh. Into Stuc- 
covia also floods the overflow of all those shams and 
quackeries that have momentarily moved society during 
the past two years: Christian Science: Liberal Im- 
perialism: the cult of the Englishwoman’s Love Letters or 
Sir Richard Calmady. All these remain stereotyped in 
Onlooker’s amiable record. Perhaps the author himself 
would be most amused at a serious discussion of a work 
designed primarily (and successfully) to amuse. It would 
be a deplorable repayment of the pleasure derived from 
the pleasant pages to use them as a peg on which to hang 
some heavy discourse of moral warning. Yet they repre- 
sent not unfaithfully a phenomenon not without its menace. 
They depict a society new in the world’s history, divorced 
from the reality of strenuous effort or direct contact with 
failure and pain, living on the capital, spiritual and intel- 
lectual as much as material, accumulated by its forefathers : 
playing at religion, plaving at politics, playing at ping pong: 
that vulgarity which life inevitably attains when emanci- 
pated from religious emotion or large social ideals, or the 
reckless search after pleasure or the bracing austerities of 
poverty: vulgar through the absence of the passionate pur- 
suit even of vulgarity itself. One would like to see in- 
terred beneath foundation-stones for the delectation of 
future generations, in addition to the customary copper 
coins and current copy of the Times newspaper, an occa- 
sional volume of “ The Londoner's Log-Book.” Read in the 
light of future history, it might prove not unmeaningless. 
For it describes in well-known words “A life unsuited to 
such a being as man, in such a world as the present one: 
such a life as God has never suffered man to lead on this 
earth long, which He has always crushed out by calamity 
and revolution.” 


C. F. G. M. 


BABBLE FOR BABES. 
An A.B.C. oF Everypay Prorre. By G. FE. Farrow. Mlus- 
trated by John Hassall. Tondon: Dean and Sons. 3s. 6d. 
GRANT RICHARDS’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 55. 
THe Lire oF Younc Georce. By Edith Farmiloe. London: 


35. Od. 


Heinemann. 3 


New Farry TALES FROM BRENTANO. 


Told in English by Kate 
lreeligarth. Illustrated by F. ¢ 


*. Gould. 


IN youth it is the obvious which appeals most intimately to 
our taste. Simple puns and practical jokes are the fare on 
which we thrive. 

Mr. Farrow’s rhymes and Mr. Hassall’s illustrations are 
not overburdened with subtlety, and their A.B.C. will con- 
sequently be appreciated by those for whom it is intended. 
Their works are too well known in the child-world to make 
further criticism necessary. 

Mr. Grant Richards’s Children’s Annual is suited to 
children between the ages of four and ten. ‘There is a 
placid pointlessness about the earlier stories pleasing to the 
very young. ‘They deal with small disasters such as capture 
by a stork or immersion in a pond, but do not culminate in 
actual tragedy, and point no moral. The illustrations are 
vivid and stirring, many of them being by artists well known 
and loved in the nursery. Later come poems and longer 
stories concerning the adventures of animals, and fairies, 
or incidents in home life. The plots are fresh and amus- 
ing, and the entire book can be read by an adult with no’ 
pain, and even pleasure. It contains nothing that could 
startle or shock the most sensitive of aunts. 

Miss Farmiloe, in 7'he Life of Young George, has given 
us a series of faithful and sympathetic drawings taken from 
the life of a street child. ‘Those who have any knowledge 
of the type will appreciate the truth of these representa- 
tions. The study of young George’s joys and trials will pro- 
bably raise in the youthful reader’s breast a desire to devas- 


tate his toy cupboard and bestow his choicest treasures 
upon a children’s hospital. ‘The lesson that Miss Farmiloe 
teaches is one that is especially appropriate at this season, 
and this book with its slightly moral tinge will make an 
excellent gift for a godchild. 

Every well-brought-up child should already know and 
love New Tales from Brentano. Ugnorance of the work 
points to grave neglect on the part of the parents which 
should unhesitatingly be remedied by immediate purchase. 
The adventures of Gochel, Henkel, and Gachelaia possess 
a fascination that will never fade. ‘Their charm and humour 
are heightened by Mr. F. C. Gould’s delightful illustrations. 
It, is presumably to Mr. Gould’s popularity that this new 
edition is due, but, whatever be the cause, we welcome with 

ithusiasm the reappearance of this old friend. 
M. 


THE CASE FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS A FINE ART, 
Grant Richards. 


By Charles H. Caffin. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 


London: 


Tus volume “ seeks to substantiate the claim that a photo- 
grapher is able to put personal expression into his pictures 
and to employ the same qualities that contribute to the 
beauty of a picture in any other medium, and so to raise 
photography to the level of a fine art.” Thus the inscrip- 
tion on the cover. We pause, struck by the 
modesty of this claim, in view of the fact that it comes 
from America. Again on the first page of Chapter I. we 
read: “Paul Delaroche, seeing an example of Daguerre’s 
new light pictures, is said to have exclaimed, ‘ Painting is 
dead.’” And then, “So far the prophecy has not been 
fulfilled.” We breathe once more! However, despite 
these initial exuberances, we follow Mr. Caffin with plea- 
sure through these pages which are devoted not to a 
treatise on cameras, films, patent developers, and so forth, 
as o1e might perhaps imagine, but to a general survey of the 
evolution of photography as an art during the past half- 
century, with special reference to America. We follow him 
with pleasure through this earnest and eloquent plea, which 
contains all the persuasiveness of eloquence and most of 
the failings of earnestness, because he appears to us to show 
not only a belief in what he states but also a genuine sym- 
pathy with and taste in the acknowledged Fine Arts to 
which he makes allusion. But that he convinces us we 
should not like to say. Allowing that certain qualities are 
as necessary to advanced photography as to painting— 
spontaneity, intelligent synthesis, and the elimination of 
detail—allowing, too, that photography has made enormous 
artistic strides since the days when the good citizen used 
to be portrayed at full length, with one hand grasping his 
chimney-pot hat and the other on his stomach, we still find 
ourselves unable to rank it with painting and sculpture. But 
listen to the voice of the charmer: 


out side 


‘Undoubtedly the camera is mechanical, and that is the 
limitation under which the photographer labours. But 
every art has its limitations. The conscientious 
painter laments the inadequacy of pigments to express what 
he sees and feels, and except in rare instances finds the 
handling of his brush an obstacle to freedom of expression. 
. There is no inherent antagonism between sciea ce 
and art, as some people rashly imagine.” 


‘Yhe last sentence is absolute, incontrovertible tru:h. The 
preceding part reads like the severest logic, but unfortu- 
nately it ignores the trifling fact that there are degrees of 
limitations. 

The distinction which the author draws between the 
two classes of art photography appear to us to be subtle 
rather than convincing. Art photography of either class is 
of course not to be obtained simply by the mechanical 
a certain amount of per- 
But the 


means of camera and chemicals ; 
sonal intervention is necessary to both cases. 
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direct or “straight ” photographer, according to Mr. Caffin, 
is he who is content to modify his results, whilst the 
“manipulator” holds himself entitled to alter them. At 
the first blush it would seem as if modification and altera- 
tion in photography were one and the same thing, and any 
difference between them was one of degree. A further dis- 
tinction, however, enables us to arrive more clearly at his 
meaning. A “straight” photo is that which is manipu- 
lated in such a way that it still looks like a photo, whilst 
the really manipulated varietv may present the appearance, 
say, of an etching or a charcoal drawing; the avowed 
manipulator, in fact, demands a free hand as regards both 
negative and print, whilst the other bows to the canons of 
photographic art, whatever these may be. ‘Thus the first 
may turn a morning effect into one of evening, or a horse- 
hair sofa into a pool of water, may etch or paint a negative 
to produce a texture or do any of the hundred odd fakes 
that suggest themselves to the ruminative and inventive 
mind. ‘The second, on the contrary, must confine himself to 
eliminating unnecessary details and readjusting values by 
means of the purely photographic accessories to his hand. 
We use the term “fakes,” by the way, in some fear and 
trembling, for Mr. Caffin only applies it opprobriously—to 
such enormities as the obtaining of a moonlight effect by 
pointing the camera at the sun and waiting for a passing 
cloud partially to obscure that luminary. 

Most of the illustrations in this volume, reproduced 
from gum-bichromate and glycerine prints, are really admir- 
able, and with much of the text we are whole-heartedly in 
agreement. Certainly the author is a very clever advocate, 
creeping through difficulties and avoiding main issues in a 
manner that excites our envy and admiration. On the 
other hand, like most good advocates, he is inclined to over- 
state his case, and he will pardom us for thinking that in 
his spirited effort to place photography on a level with 
painting and sculpture he confuses what is really the vital 
issue. This seems to us to consist of the fact that the taste 
for art, however genuine it may be, and whatever power 
of observation it may carry, is not necessarily identical with 
the artistic power to create. We are all artistic nowadays : 
but we are not all artists. Neither, it seems to us. is the 
art photographer an artist except in the sense that one ap- 
plies the term to a chef or a dressmaker. His taste and 
knowledge may modify what is obtained by the lens, may 
produce a comparatively beautiful and subtle picture. Art 
photography may be a valuable aid to esthetic education, 
just as it is acknowledged to be a practical help to the 
painters of pictures. But the photographer's interpreta- 
tion of nature will alwavs be a second-hand one, and there 
will alwavs be something wanting in it, just as there is 
always something wanting in a copy of a great masterpiece, 
executed by a hand other than that of the master 


F. J. M 
THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 
THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A “ NewsraPreR Gir.” By Elizabeth 


L. Banks. London: Methuen. 6s. 


“Goop reading” is the phrase for this curious book. It 
certainly is that to anyone endowed at all with a dis- 
position to be amused. Miss Banks has learned the lesson 
of journalism, as she understands the word, in the ten years 
or more which this book of reminiscences covers. ‘To be 
readable—that is the whole duty of man or woman. And 
everybody who has tried it knows how hard it is. It is a 
real feat of imaginative art to make oneself readable ; far 
harder than to keep oneself athletic, or to be always well 
dressed, or many more of the sustained campaigns of effort 
which occupy the best energies of many men and women 
who, like Miss Banks, do not take life seriously. Her 
pages may be read in almost a passion of wonder as to the 
comparative ease with which this lady has managed, not 


only to support life, but to succeed, in a highly competitive 
career, without, as she impresses upon the reader on every 
page, the faintest touch of the “ practical” temperament. 
Life is with her—so, at least, this book tells us—a series of 
disconnected spasms. In one fit she throws her last remain- 
ing money into the river in order that she may start wholly 
afresh, though, as the amount was so small as to be incapable 
of taking the form of silver it would probably not have im- 
peded her in her new attempt on fame and fortune. In 
another fit she decides, when it comes to engaging a maid- 
scivant, to take aobody of whom her dog does not show 
approval on the first appearance. Another time, feeling 
at enmity with the world, she walks into the offices of the 
St. James’s Gazette with the object of telling the editor 
(who had spoken ill of her work) what she thinks of him. 
Again, she spent all the money she had in the world one 
afternoon in buying grimy old oil-paintings of “ ancestors,” 
at from sixpence to five shillings, from the second-hand 
furniture shops. On this occasion Miss Banks observes, 
with that self-revealing candour which is such a feature of 
the book, “It became a sort of intoxication, or rather it 
became like what I fancy might be the desire of a man 
to have a drink, no matter what happened in consequence. 
It became a passion, an overmastering one, and the only 
bit of reasoning I did was to say, ‘It must be I ought to 
do it, else I wouldn't feel like this. If I want anything 
so badly as this I ought to have it.’” Perhaps “ reason- 
ing” is not the term which some of us would apply te the 
process of ideas just quoted. The thing is that it sums up 
in a few words the manner of taking life which has inspired 
this authoress to every conscious act in her career. ‘There 
are several theories held about the type of character which 
relies on the motto, “It must be I ought to do it, else I 
wouldn’t feel like this.” A few consider it the right principle 
in the guiding of one’s conduct. The majority assign a 
place to what the men of science call “ inhibition.” If 
Miss Banks ever inhibited herself when the impulse came 
to do something evidently rash or suicidal, she does not 
mention it to us here. 

So, when the book is called readable, an exception must 
be made of all persons who are made impatient by hearing 
about entirely irrational proceedings—a small minority ; 
and also—a larger exception—of women generally, who will 
probably regard the recorded career of Miss Banks with 
furious contempt. Rational women find the world none 
too easy to stand alone in, with all their moral and intellec- 
tual equipment ; and it will naturally anger them to hear of 
this lady carrying all before her (as she freely allows us to 
perceive) without those advantages. And irrational women 
have, if anvthing, rather more contempt for their own 
shortcoming. than their better-grounded sisters have, and 
it will strain .heir tempers severely to read of Miss Banks 
doing all the tings which they themselves might do, and 
much more, yet thriving on it. It would only be permis- 
sible to quote Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s summing-up of the 
character of a lady in “ The Gondoliers,” to the effect that 
“she is what is called a silly,” on condition that one imme- 
diately completed the quotation by adding, “ but she answers 
very well.” This authoress has undoubtedly “answered.” 
She succeeded because she had belief in her own resources 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Se ond Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern ; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of lite; the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER ROYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Aim.—To train the Child for Life by an all round development of mind 
and body. 
CHARACTERISTICS. —A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life Great 
Thoroughness in Work. Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experience. 
The School has removed to New Premises, Hill Park, Westerham. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal— 
Miss Clark. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
_ Very successtul Army Class; four passed direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 
Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


Spring Term begins January 15, 1902. Enquiries to be 
addressed to the Bursar. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND & JOURNALISM 


For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal—O.tver McEwan. 
“The greatest living authority on shorthand.’—Z/oyd's News. 
Address—a2, OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


BOOKS WANTED AND SUPPLIED. 


COLLECTORS OF BOOKS, PICTURES, &c.— 
Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS announces that his New 
Catalogue is Now Ready, Price 1s., on application to 


60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
a BOOK BUYERS. Special Annual Catalogue and Supple- 


mentary December List of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of 
Literature. Greatly reduced in price and in spotless condition, including 
many books suitable tor Christmas Presents, Post free.—H. J. Glaisher, Remain- 
der and Discount Bookseller, 57, Wigmore Street, W. 
OOKS WANTED, 30s. EACH OFFERED.—Meredith’'s 
Poems, 1851 ; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885 ; Cook's Fox-hunting, 
1826 ; Jesse's Richard III., 1862 ; Hawbrick Grange, 1847; Handley Cross, 
1854; Gamonia, 1837; Paler's Renaissance, 1873; Peaks, Passes, Glaciers, 
3 vols., 1859-62; Jorrock's Jaunts, 1843; Stevenson’s Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
ist edition, 1882. Scarce and Out of Print Books Supplied. State Wants, 
Catalogues Free—HOLLAND BOOK CO., 35, John Bright St., Birmingham. 
SS pene is best Bookseller in Birmingham— Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 30s. each offered. 
Dowell's Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia. 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's 
In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett's 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans., 3 vols.; Forman's Keats and Shelley, 4 vols. onah ; Symonds’s Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Valpy's 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., 1832; Symonds's Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's Fox- 
hunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; 
Collyn's Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson's Old 
Paris, 2 vols,, 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse's Richard III., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson's New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
first edition, 1882. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the largest 
and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


] ARE BOOKS SUPPLIED AND WANTED.—Please state 
Wants. Catalogues free. Specially wanted: All books by Borrow, 
Lecky, Freeman, Hardy, Pardoe, Swinburne, Wilde, Jesse, Stephen 
Phillips, eye Burton, Rawlinson, Gardiner, Freer, Pater, Morris, &c. 
Sporting and Alpine Books. Books illustrated by Rowlandson, Alken, Beardsley, 
&c._ Entire Libraries and smaller Collections purchased tor cash._-HECTOR’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 











NOW READY. 


THE SS. PRIZE BIBLE 


With 59 full-page beautifully coloured Views, and Pictures from the Old Masters. 
Clear type, References, Scripture Index, Chronology, Harmony of Gospels, 
Gazetteer, and 17 coloured Maps. Handsomely bound in crimson cloth, 2,3 ; 
crimson Syrian morocco, 3/-; purple morocco, with flaps, 3,9, post free. All 
have round corners and red under gold edges. Lists sent post free. 

The Red Letter New Testament, with Our Lord's Words printed 


in red, crimson cloth, 1s. ; crimson morocco, 1s. 6d., post free, or 13 copies as 12. 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
53, Paternoster Row E.C. 





Mr. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 





THE SOCIAL LADDER. By CHARLES 
DANA Gipson. Large Cartoons, oblong Folio(12 by 18 
inches), uniform with ‘*‘ A Widow and Her Friends,” tos. 

*,* Mr. JOHN LANE has prepared an Illustrated Booklet, 

entitled ** THE GIBSON AMERICAN GIRL,” which will 


be sent post free to any address upon receipt of a post card. 


DREAM DAYS. By KENNETH GRAHAME, With 
Full-page Photogravures, Title-page, Cover-Design and 
Tail-pieces, by MAXFIELD PARRISH. Small 4to, gilt top, 
7s. Od. net. 


“Of Mr. Maxriety Parrisu I will only say he is the most charming 
Illustrator alive."—Mr. A. T. Quitcer-Coucn in Daily News. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kennern Graname. 


With Full-page Photogravures, Title-page, and Cover- 
design by MAXFIELD PARRISH. Small 4to, 6s. net. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, or MIRTH 
AND MARVELS. By Tuomas INGOLDsBy, Esquire. A 
New Edition with upwards of 100 Illustrations, a Title- 
page, and a Cover-design by HERBERT COLE. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. | By Joxarnas 


Swift. With upwards of 100 Illustrations and a Cover- 
design by HERBERT CoLk. Large crown vo, 6s. 


INA TUSCAN GARDEN. With numerous Illus- 
trations reproduced from Photographs, crown 5vo, 58.net. 
Ai ademy. 


A ROMANCE OF THE NURSERY. By 
L. ALLEN HARKER. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, a 
Title-page and Cover-design by K. M. Ronerts. Crown 
Svo, 5s. net. 

HEROINES OF POETRY. By CONSTANCE E. 
Macp. With to Full-page Illustrations, a Title-page and 
Cover-design by HENRY OsPovAT. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

** An excellent present for girls . . . effectively illustrated.”—Scofsman. 


** One realises Tuscan rural life.” 











* Wi'l not fail to secure many ardent friends and admirers amongst 
young lady readers "—Glasgow Herald. 





KITWYK: AStory. By Mrs. Joun Lane. With num- 
erous Illustrations by HOWARD PYLE, ALBERT STERNER, 
and GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


**Dip where one will into her sparkling pages, one is certain to find 
much amusement."—Daily Telegraph. 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF SEL- 
BORNE. By GILBERT Wuite. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by GRANT ALLEN. With upwards of 200 Illustra- 
tions by Epmcenp H. New. Crown 8vo, §s. net. 

‘ |New and Cheap Edition, 


JANE AUSTEN: HER HOME AND 
HER FRIENDS By Constance Hitt. With 
numerous Illustrations by ELLEN G. HILL, together with 
Photogravures, Portraits, &¢. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 








LANE, 


and 


JOHN Publisher, Vigo Street, W.; 


New YorK. 














HYDROS. 
CLEVEDON HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


“OMBINING the HOME COMFORTS and CURATIVE 
C ADVANTAGES of a Hydro with the freedom and con- 


venience of an Hotel. Highly recommended for the 
Treatment of INSOMNIA, LIVER, GOUT and RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. Sheltered from the North and East. Well 


Warmed and Ventilated. Bright, Cheerful, and Home-like. 
Letters and Telegrams— SECRETARY, HyDRO, CLEVEDON. 
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to a supreme degree, an active mind, and an American 
newspaper training. That was why editors of all kinds re- 
ceived her everywhere with songs of joy, and paid her much 
more highly than any British contributor is ever paid. Even 
if we make allowances fora considerable halo of romance 
cast by the influence of time and of a constructive memory 
reund the actual facts, it is quite clear that the heroine of 
these pages did very well as a free-lance journalist. She 
deserved to do so; her energy and natural instinct for find- 
ing “copy” had their reward. But she did not prosper ; 
nobody could who lived as she did, unless money were left 
to him in trust. But prosperity only suits a few people, 
and even they do not know it. Miss Banks was probably 
happier, in the true sense, when hiring a victoria to take 
her dog for a drive in the Park, or when cooking her dinner 
in her hotel bedroom against rules, than ever she would 
have been as one of the great and wealthy. 

There are some matters in which this authoress’s 
memory is treacherous. There is another in which she 
was, we are tempted to believe, the victim of an elaborate 
hoax, still unsuspected by her. That is the affair of her 
impersonation of an American heiress. In this character 
Miss Banks advertised for a chaperon to take her in charge 
and “ get her into society.” The story is that she had a 
very large number of applications from “ well-known per- 
sons, offering to undertake the task, and mentioning their 
terms”; and also that letters came from “ aristocratic Eng- 
lishmen,.” who offered to marry her if she had “a large 
enough fortune.” These, we learn, “bore the names, the 
crests, and the addresses of the distinguished persons them- 
selves.” One day, after Miss Banks had cruelly revealed 
all this in an article, a mysterious stranger called, and after 
some fencing, announced that he “came to buy those 
letters "—evidently to use them for purposes of blackmail. 
“Dinah, show the gentleman out,” was the lady’s reply to 
this villainous offer. ; 

Of course, it is very difficult to criticise this story. To 
begin with, the letters were destroyed, with the assistance 
of the indispensable dog, on the very night of the tempter’s 
visit. One of them, which “blazed beautifully,” was from 
“a very distinguished personage, indeed ”"—a time-honoured 
expression, which to British ears conveys the meaning that 
it was a member of our Royal house; but Miss Banks pro- 
bably would not have us understand quite that. “So 
perished those strangely confiding letters which certain 
members of the British aristocracy wrote to an unknown 
American woman advertising her desire for an entrance into 
the highest society of England, for a consideration.” 

Tt is as well that they are burned. 
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FICTION. 

THE SHEP STEALERS. By Violet Jacob. London: Wm. 
Heinemann. 6s. 
THE Four FEATHERS, 

Elder and Co. 6s. 
ANNA OF THE FIVE Towns. 

Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


By A. E. W. Mason. London: Smith, 


By Arnold Bennett. London: 


Here are three novels whose merits are great enough to 
outweigh the commonplace ineptitude of half a hundred 
others that are issued at this prolific season. Each contains 
much careful and imaginative work, and if none of them 
are completely satisfactory on their own particular plane of 
narrative, the disappointments in each are not enough 
seriously to mar the reader’s pleasure in them. 

The Sheep Stealers, by Violet Jacob, is apparently a 
first essay in fiction, for there is no reference to previous 
work on the title page. But it contains nothing that shows 
the hand of the novice, unless it is the manipulation of the 
story towards the end, which dissipates the reader’s interest 
and sends him away with his appreciation lessened for a 
time, until he remembers again with what pleasure he has 
fcllowed it through, 


The scene of the tale is laid in the valley of the Wye, 
and the time is the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It may be observed in passing that in spite of some rather 
painstaking efforts to visualise the aspect of life a hundred 
years ago the tone of the story is modern and its characters 
are modern. So long as they are true to life this is no 
great fault, but it is a curious fact that the early nineteenth 
century manners and customs that are actually pictured dur- 
ing the progress of the story strike one rather as anachron- 
isms instead of creating the desired atmosphere. 


Young Rhys Walters is a well-to-do farmer educated 
rather above his station, dark and handsome, and inclined 
to be wild. He takes part in one of the toll-bar breaking 
expeditions which were disturbing the country at that time, 
and as leader of the destroyers escapes for his life under 
the impression that he has killed the toll-keeper. He is 
chased by a Yeomanry officer, Harry Fenton, the son of a 
neighbouring squire, but gets away, and is sheltered in the 
underground room of a lonely cottage where George 
Williams, a young labourer, lives under the thumb of an 
old rascal, and engages in the business of sheep stealing 
from the neighbouring hills. Walters, first for the sake 
of adventure, and then because he likes the fife, joins him 
in his nocturnal expeditions, and remains hidden for 
months. Walters has promised marriage to the daughter 
of the toll-keeper whom he is accused of having killed, but 
her father’s death puts an end to her love for him, and when 
her child is born and dies it is Williams who saves her 
from suicide, and first out of pity and then from love presses 
her to marry him. The two men are shut up together in 
their narrow quarters, and the antagonism between them 
breaks out at last in a desperate quarrel. Williams breaks 
away from the service of his tyrant, and does honest work 
under Walters’s mother, a woman of grim religious fervour, 
who regards him as a brand plucked from the burning. He 
tells her something, not all, of his past life, but nothing 
about her son, whom she has disowned. She champions 
him against the rascally old “ Pig-driver” in whose debt he 
is, and whose nefarious undertakings he has abetted, but 
turns him away when she hears he has been seen with 
the woman whom she looks upon as irretrievably disgraced. 
George Williams is a pathetic figure, and his character is 
well drawn, but his story is left unfinished, and we merely 
catch a glimpse of him later at the church door, after 
learning the bare fact of his dismissal, and learn nothing of 
how he managed to live after it. This curious inability 
to tie up her threads is a marked feature in Miss Jacob's 
work. To return to Rhys Walters. He meets in the dark- 
ness near his lonely hiding-place a girl, Isoline Ridgeway, 
niece to the vicar of the parish, to whom she has come 
on a visit. She is beautiful, but vain and shallow. She 
allows herself to be drawn into meeting him after dark, 
more for the sake of relieving the monotony of her life 
than because she returns the passion he displays towards 
her. She is wooed at the same time by young Fenton, who 
is also ardently in love with her, but she gives him up when 
the lack of means in the Squire’s family is made known to 
her, excusing herself by the opposition shown to their s9n’s 
suit by the Squire and his wife. Harry Fenton goes to 
London to try and make his fortune. He is a generous 
natured fellow, and the author makes us feel strongly that 
the girl is wholly unworthy of him, and that he cannot be 
long in discovering her true character, a discovery which 
his own mother has already made, and Isoline’s kinily 
old uncle has begun to make. Harry Fenton receives 
an unexpected legacy, which makes him a comparatively 
rich man, and he comes over post haste to the girl to press 
her to elope with him. By this time the sheepstealer’s 
passion for her has taken complete hold on him. He has 
relaxed his vigilance, and has already been seen and recog- 
nised in broad daylight. The girl has found out who 
he is, and is in terror lest her meetings with him shall come 
to be known. One anticipates a crisis in which the three 


shall meet and events shall be hammered out with dramatic 
Miss Jacob could have written such a scene if she 
It must be remembered, also, that Walters ‘s 


force. 
had chosen. 
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under unjust suspicion of committing manslaughter, and, 
indeed, thinks himself that it was his hand which took the 
life of the tollkeeper. From this point, however, the 
threads of the story, instead of being gathered together 
with a strong cord, fray off to a finish one by one. Walters 
i3 not discovered. His meetings with Isoline are never 
known, although there are indications that one of the 
characters in the book suspects her of duplicity. She con- 
sents to elope with Harry Fenton, and his father and her 
uncle arrive at the church door to find them married. The 
man who had killed the tollkeeper confesses on his death- 
bed, and exculpates Walters. Nothing comes of the con- 
fession, and the sheepstealer finally loses his life by an 
accident. 

One might mention other like ineptitudes in the carry- 
ing out of the story, but enough has been said to show that 
with great possibilities for dramatic scenes it is inconclu- 
sive and unsatisfactory. It remains to be said that until 
it is too late to hope for a strong ending it carries the 
reader along with it, and grips the imagination. But its 
chief merit lies in its characterisation. There is no one 
in the book, and its pages are crowded with figures, whose 
character is not clearly conceived and clearly presented. 
Ic would be impossible to choose one for praise without 
injustice in omitting the others. All are lifelike, and they 
belong to so many types that one can only end on a note of 
surprise that where the most important part of a work of 
fiction has been accomplished with such penetrating and 
comprehensive skill, there should exist this disability to 
carry a good story to a triumphant conclusion. There can 
hardly be any doubt, however, that Miss Jacob will gain 
skill in this respect as she gains experience, and when she 
does so her name ought to stand high amongst contem- 
porary writers of fiction. 


Mr. A. E. W. Mason has already made a name for 
himself, and has earned a reputation for good honest work 
and a fair share of imagination. The Four Feathers will 
certainly add to his reputation. It is the tale of a young 
man destined from his earliest youth to the profession of 
arms. He is the son and grandson and descendant of brave 
soldiers. But he is to some slight extent a physical coward. 
There is no record of his having ever actually shown 
cowardice in face of danger, but his nerves are highly strung 
and he trembles at the idea of danger, and above all, at 
the idea of showing himself a craven. Moral courage he 
is shown to have in abundance from the first. His regi- 
ment is ordered to the front—the period is that of the 
eighties—and he sends in his papers when he knows himself 
that the order will come, but before the world knows. Three 
officers of his regiment send him a packet containing three 
little white feathers, which he receives in the presence of 
the girl he is engaged to. He tells her the story, and she 
cruelly adds another feather from her fan. Harry Fever- 
sham then devotes himself to one object. That is to do 
three separate deeds of valour which will induce the senders 
of the three feathers to take them back from him. His 
father disowns him, and the world loses sight of him. He 
goes out to Egypt. After three years Captain Willoughby, 
one of his former brother officers, brings back a soiled white 
feather to Ethne Eustace, and tells her how he came to take 
it back. The second officer is killed. The third Fever- 
sham rescues at great danger to himself from his prison at 
Omdurman, and finally comes home to give back the fourth 
white feather, which the girl has long since repented of 
giving him. This stirring and straightforward story is com- 
plicated by another, in which Feversham’s chief friend is 
concerned. Exceptin so far as it concerns Ethne Eustace, 
and it concerns her deeply, it definitely takes away from 
the sustained interest of the book. The scenes in which 
the story of Harry Feversham’s moment of cowardice and 
his atonement for it are narrated are thrilling, but the narra- 
tive certainly suffers as a whole from divided interest. Nor 
is it possible to feel convinced about Feversham’s actions. 
As presented he is certainly one of tne bravest of men. 

both morally and physically, and while it is possible to 
accept the statement of his nervous terrors, it is not so 





easy to imagine them impelling him to the rather mean 
action which cost him so much to atone for. In spite of 
these blemishes Mr. Mason’s story is a fine one, and the 
portrait of his heroine is a noteworthy piece of work, and 
relieves many of the superfluous scenes in the book from 
monotony. 


There is not much space left for noticing Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s Anna of the Five Towns. It is a study of life in 
the great pottery districts, and of the forces of Methodism 
amongst the manufacturing population. Mr. Bennett writes 
as one who knows of these things from the inside, but his 
attitude is that of an unattached observer, and the result is a 
remarkable piece of living criticism somewhat marred, 
curiously enough, by the same inability to get the whole 
range of his drama into focus as has been noted in the 
work of Miss Jacob. In some ways his story is the most 
noteworthy of the three under review, but it hardly lends 
itself so well as the other two to detailed criticism, which 
must be my apology for dismissing it with a brief word of 
commendation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE second volume of the new edition of the invalu- 
able Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature, which 
is now before us, is a very complete guide to the Literature 
of the Eighteenth Century. Appropriately adorned by a 
portrait of Dr. Johnson as a frontispiece, and introduced 
by a most illuminating essay by Mr. Austin Dobson, our 
greatest authority on the period, containing critical bio- 
graphies of about five hundred authors (or a hundred 
more than the old edition), and so brought up to date as to 
refer in the valuable little bibliographies that are appended 
to the more important notices to books published as late as 
this year, it should prove not only a valuable mine of 
information on the ages of Congreve, Defoe, Pope, Richard- 
son, Johnson, Goldsmith, Gibbon, and Burns, but a mine 
in which the treasures are well set forth, and to which we 
have an admirable guide, or (for we should not neglect 
Mr. Robert Aitken’s essays on the “ Revolutionary 
Period” and the “Age of Anne,” nor the editor’s, Dr. 
David Patrick’s, on “Scottish Vernacular Writers” and 
“The Reign of George III.”) not only one, but a series of 
admirable guides. It is difficult to review a Cyclopedia in 
detail, and, though we demur a little to the amount of space 
given to Scottish vernacular writers, we have so much ad- 
miration for the general sense of proportion which is 
observable in the arrangement of the book, in the length of 
the notices, and the selection of the illustrative extracts, 
that we do not care to insist on what appears to us to be 
the over-generous treatment in the matter of extracts of one 
or two writers—notably Young, Parnell, Lyttleton and 
Michelet. It must always be a temptation in such works, 
where an author has written a few good things, to give 
them all, while it is obviously necessary in the case of an 
author who has written a great many good things to make 
a selection. It is perhaps a fault on the right side to give 
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THE AIR PUMP. § After Joseph Wright. 

OZIAS HUMPHRY After George Komney. 
MISS SARAH CAMPBELL. _ After Sie J. Reynolds. 
LADY CAROLINE HOWARD. After Sir J. Reynolds. 


EVERYMAN: A Morality Play. 


Edited by F. Sipcwick. Demy 8vo, 1p. net. 
*.* Also an Edition on hand-made paper 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE POETRY OF GEORCE WITHER. 


With Portraits and Facsimiles. Edited by F. Sipewick. 2 vols oom, 8vo, 
128. net, Veat week 


*,* These Volumes contain THE SHEPHERD'S HUNTING. FIDELIA, 
EPITHALAMIA, FAIR VIRTUE, and MISCELLANEOUS LYRICS. 


LUCIAN’S TRUE HISTORY. 
Translated by Francis Hickes (1634). With a Preface by Cuantes WHIBLEY 
Poa hone Se ene J. B. Clark, and the late Aubrey 
TWELVE ELIZABETHAN SONGS, WITH 
THE ORIGINAL MUSICAL ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS (1601-1610). 


Edited by Janet Dovce. 4to, 
*,* The Accompaniments, 
left almost untouched. 


[Tenth Edition. 
, bound in Japanese vellum boards, 


|Xeady, 


3s. 6d. net. 
transcribed from the Lute Tablatur 


By W. B. YEATS. 
THE CELTIC TWILICHT. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown, 8vo, 6s. 


CATHLEEN-NI-HOOLIHAN. 


A Drama, in One Act and in Prose 
the Caradoc Press). 


G. S. STREET’S NEW BOOK. 
THE VIEWS OF AN ANGRY MAN. 


Faithfully Reported by G. S. Srreer, Author of “ The Autobiography of a 
Boy,” Cloth, 1s 


A H. BULLEN, 47, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


[Read 


e, have been 


18mo, 5s. met. (3 » Copies printed at 
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T. NELSON & SONS, Pustisuers. 


THE BEST POCKET VOLUMES IN LARCE 
TYPE ON INDIA PAPER, 


NELSON’S 
NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


STANDARD AUTHORS. 


Each Work 
India Paper, 
3s. net. 

By the use of NELSON’S INDIA PAPER (the thinnest printing paper in 
the world) the Best Books by the Best 
pocket, although the type is large 
Editions of Standard Works in elegant bi 
lightest weight, 


halt an inc 


cloth 


h thick. Size 4% by 6'g inches. L args Type, 


boards, 28. net; leather limp, ‘2s. 6d. net: 


Royal 


leather boards, 


Authors are produced in a handy siz¢ 
for the and suited to all sights. These 


ndings are the smallest size, the 


and the largest type 





NEW VOLUMES JUST READY. ... 


LEVER’S WORKS. No. 1. ‘Tom 
Burke of ‘Ours.’” Complete in 
1 vol. 

LYTTON’S ‘‘Last Days of Pompeii.” 

KINGSLEY’S “Westward Ho!” 

BRONTE’S “Jane Eyre.” 











ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


THE NEW GENTURY SCOTT. 


Pocket Volumes, cloth, 2S. net ; half-bound, 4 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
net ; leather limp, 3S. net; and leather boards, 3s, 6c. net. 


THE NEW GENTURY THACKERAY. 


Complete Works in 14 dainty Pocket 
om 31s. 6d. net The Volumes 
and 3s, net. 


THE NEW CENTURY DICKENS. 


Thirteen Pocket olumes, cloth 2s. net; lim; 
Frontispiece, 2s oa net; leather boards, 3s. net 


THE NEW CENTURY TENNYSON. 


One Volume (1830-1859), with Portrait Frontispiece, cloth extra, 28, 6A 
net; leather, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE NEW CENTURY BURNS. 


With Appreciation from Lord Rosebery The Complete Poetical Works 
of Robert Burns. In One Pocket Volume, 
Frontispiece and a Glossary. 


3s. Gd. net. 


THE NEW CENTURY BUNYAN. 


One Volume, containing “ Pilgrim's Progress,” ‘* The Holy War,” and 
“Grace Abounding.” Cloth extra, 2g. 6d. net; leather, 3g. 6d, net 


THE NEW CENTURY CARLYLE. 


* The French Revolution 


2s. 6d. net: 


Thackeray's 
Set in Box, f 


2s. 6d. net; 


Volumes. The 


2s. net s 


separately, 


extra, leather, with 


with Portrait 


2s. 6d. net; 


large type, 


Cloth extra, leather, 


in One Volume Cloth extra 


3s. 6d. net. 


, with Frontispic ce 
leather, 





THE NEW GENTURY CERVANTES. 


* Don Quixote de la Mancha.” 
extra, 2s. 6d. net; 


One Volume, 
leather, 3s. 6d, net. 


Cloth 


with Frontispiece 


*,* Sample pages and Illustrated Prospectus post-free on request. 


THOMAS NELSON anp SONS, 
35 and 36, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON, E.C. ; 
PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH ; and NEW YORK 
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way to this temptation, for the few good works of the less 
important authors are likely to be forgotten unless preserved 
in books of this kind. This new edition will maintain 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia in its old position of the standard 
work of reference on English literature. 


In her series of Arthurian Romances unrepresented in 
Malory, Miss Jessie Weston gives us this year a rendering of 
two old English metrical romances, Sir Cleges and Sir 
Libeaus Desconus (London: D. Nutt, 2s.). The first of 
these is a delightful little fabliau, the short story of the 
medizval world, showing a humour and an invention that 
one does not expect to find in the longer tales of adventures, 
all cut out in the same pattern. It is a tale of Christmas, 
too, which should make this little volume a popular gift- 
book this season. Sir Libeaus Desconus is one of the 
longer romances, and belongs quite to the second rank. Its 
chief attraction is the idea contained in its name, The Fair 
Unknown, though those who are not very familiar with these 
romances will find the typical adventurer, the characteristic 
leisureliness with which the knight rides on his quest, his 
gay desertion of the lady, Maid Elene, who has shared 
with him the perils of the path for the lady of his quest, 
whom he has never seen before, and other commonplaces of 
these chansons de geste, interesting and amusing. ‘The ren- 
dering in both cases is sufficiently archaic and sufficiently 
intelligible. 


How many boys of the present generation are familiar 
with the namé of Munchausen? His Surprising Travels 
and Adventures is one of the few famous story-books of 
which we have not been given many editions by the editors 
of series and the publishers of reprints. Mr. Grant Richards 
has discovered this strange neglect of a classic of world- 
wide reputation, and has made the book the opening volume 
of his new “ Children’s Library ” (2s. 6d.). We doubt very 
much if the satirical second part of the book will appeal 
much to the audience for whom the series is intended, and 
we should like to point out to the studious children who 
read the introduction that this part was not the work of 
Rashe, the creator of the valiant and veracious Baron, as 
they are led to suppose. But the first part should appeal 
to the humour and imagination of all healthy-minded boys. 
It is one of the most complete series of varied and ingenious 
tall stories ever written, and we find it almost as fresh and 
amusing to-day as it must have been to readers of 1786. 
The volume has four coloured illustrations by W. Heath 
Robinson. 


The Story of Stories (London: R. A. Everett and Co., 
42, Essex-street) is a translation of 7] Pentamerone, a col- 
lection of fairy tales in the Neapolitan dialect, written in 
the seventeenth century by G. Basile, who appears to have 
collected them from the peasantry in the South of Italy. 
They are, therefore, interesting to the student of folk-lore. 
The translator, Mr. J. E. Taylor, has endeavoured to repro- 
duce and preserye the quaintness of the dialect in which the 
stories are written. That dialect, indeed, and the curious 
monologues and dialogues in which the chief characters in 
dulge, give the book its principal interest. Sunset and 
sunrise are invariably described by some curious conceit 
which recalls the fanciful imagery of a Sanskrit romance. 
“ As soon as the stin with the broom of its rays had cleared 
away the soot of the night,” or “The moon having now with 
the axe of her rays broken the bar of the sky.” In imitation 
of Boccacio’s Decameron the stories are supposed to be told 
in turn by the companions of a Prince. ‘The translator ex- 
plains that he has omitted from the stories all objectionable 
matter, so that they may be read by children. 





MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS. 


First and foremost among recent reprints we must 
lace Messrs. J. M. Dent’s really charming edition of Oliver 
Vendell Holmes’s “Breakfast Table” works (three vols., 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s NEW BOOKS © 


MR. SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile 
Letter. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a siocrapny. 


By Stpney Lee, Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The first, the best, and, indeed, in some sense the 
only real biography of the Queen is the work of Mr. Sidney Lee. It is at once 
full and concise, frank and sympathetic.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—*“ When due allowance is made for the 
difficulties that confront a contemporary biographer Mr. Lee must be said to 
have accomplished his task with great skill and tact.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ The volume generally is one of supreme value, and is 
extremely readable throughout. It is admirably arranged, and put together 
with all the compactness and skill that might be expected at the hands of one so 
experienced in the art of biography production.” 

NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 

READY TO-DAY.—With 11 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS: 
SKETCHES OF FAMOUS SEAMEN, By W. H. 
Fitcuett, B.A., LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Deeds That Won the 
Empire,” ‘‘ Fights for the Flag,” ‘‘The Tale of the Great 
Mutiny,” ‘‘ How England Saved Europe,” &c. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON, D.D. 
NOW READY.—With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
THE NONJURORS:  tueie tives, 
PRINCIPLES AND WRITINGS. By J. H. Overton, D.D., 
Rector of Gumley, and Canon of Lincoln, Author of ‘“‘ The 

Church of England,” ‘‘ The Anglican Revival,” &c. 


WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS. py 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of ‘*The Life of 
General Sir Edward Hamley,” “General John Jacob of 
Jacobabad,” “The War in the Peninsula,” &c. With 8 
Portraits and a Moe. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE,.—“ A volume of real note and much value 
. « « An excellent book of military biography.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S NOTE-BOOKS. 
By the Hon. Mrs, WoDEHOUSE. With a portrait. Small 
crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

ACADEMY.—* The little volume is full ot personal interest.”, 

THE STORY OF THE BOLD PECOPIN: 
A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. By Victor HuGo. Done 
into English by ELEANOR and AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. With 8 
Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. Foolscap 4to, 7s. 6d. 

SCOTSMAN.—* A Christmas book which will have <¢ welcome, not only from 
refined and romantic children, but from everyone who loves good literature.” 


COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. 
By James AnstTIE, K.C. Large post 8vo, ros. 6d. 
[On December 16. 
THE LICHTHOUSE WORK OF SIR 
JAMES CHANCE, Baronet, By J. F. CHANnce. With 
2 Portraits. 8vo, 5s. net. [On December 15. 
A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY 
HOUSE. By ADELAIDE SARTORIS. With 2 Illustrations by 
Lorp LeicuTon., P.R.A., and a Portrait of the Author. 
With a Preface by Mrs. RicHMOND RitcHiE. NEW 
EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DAILY MAIL,—**‘ A subdued humour and a quiet gaiety glimmer very 
page. . . Mrs. Ritchie's preface is as charming as the 7A — — 


THE NOISY YEARS. By Mrs. Percy Dearmer, 
Author of ‘‘ Roundabout Rhymes,” &c. With Illustrations 
by Eva Roos. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

YORKSHIRE POST.—“ All the sketches reveal an unusual knowledge of 
youthful character, and can be read with pleasure by adults.” 

SONGS OF AN ENGLISH ESAU. By cue 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, Author of ‘‘ One of the Broken Brigade,”’ 
‘* The Chicamon Stone,” &c. Foolscap 8vo, §s. 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. Reprinted from 
the Cornhill Magazine. By the Author of ‘Collections and 
Recollections,” &c. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

MA NCHES TER GUARDIAN.—“ It is a long time since we read a volume 
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PROMINENT FICTION OF THE YEAR. 

THE FOUR FEATHERS. sy A. E. W. Mason, 
Author of ‘ Miranda of the Balcony,” ‘‘ Ensign Knightley,” 
‘*The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGCY. By Ayruony 
Hope, Author of ‘* The God in the Car,” ‘* The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” ‘‘ Tristram of Blent,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

IN KINGS BYWAYS. By Sraniey J. Wevman, 
Author of ‘* Count Hannibal,” ‘‘ [he Castle Inn,” &c. Second 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VULTURES. by H. Seron Merriman, Author 


of ‘‘ The Sowers,” &c. Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Two New Volumes 
of the English Writers of To-day Series. 
ARTHUR W. PINERO. 4 Stody by HAMILTON FYFE. 


a ede Portrait, and complete cast of all Plays. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. A Study by WALTER JERROLD. 


With a new Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s 
BRARATED CRITICISM. A Record f the London stage for 


c. T. GREIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
sU y Pi ay a4 BRET HARTE and T. E. PEMBERTON. 


8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE ‘GREAT ‘WAR. The Story of the Boer War, 1899 — 1900. 
in ATER B SHIPWAY DOCKING. 
GREATER BRISTOL. 


(Laurence Cowen). 


With 
Crown 8vo, cloth 


Foolscap 


Told 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. net. 
A History by “* LESSER COLUMBUS” 
With a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, loth, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE OVEN. »; 


To-Day : * A thriller among thrillers ” 

Morning Leader: ** Ingenious and thrilling.’ 

Scotsman: “A weird and wonderful story. - Mr. 
outa a most readable and absorbing piece of work 


THE LIFE IMPOSSIBLE. 


By “A MEMBER OF PAGET'S HORSE.” 3s. 6d. 


COMPROMISED. 
By GERTRUDE WARDEN and H. E. GORST. 6s. 
Daily Di spatch: ** A lively and daring novel. The compromising situation of 
the hero and heroine, upon which the story turns, is wholly unconventional— 
almost startling. It needs some courage to describe it.’ 


THE WOMAN OF THE HILL. 


By the Author of ** Romance of a Harem.” 43s, 6d. 


TWO IN ONE. 


Scotsman : “ Vivacious and clever. 
ating volume.” 





GUY THORNE 35.6 


Thorne has turned 


By T. W. SPEIGHT. 3s. 6d. 


A very entertaining and exhila- 





THAIS. 
__ By ANATOLE FRANCE. _ Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. Leather, 2s. 


THE NABOB. 


By DAUDET. Cloth, as. net. Leather, 


THE SERF 


(Third Edition.) 6s. By C. RANGER-GULL. 
THE COMEDY OF PROGRESS: 
6s, (Second Edition.) By REGINALD TURNER, 


Complete Catalogue of popular Fiction post free on application. 
London: GREENING and CC Chit Limited, 20, Cecil-court, Charing Cross-road. 


6d. net. 








2s. net. 





THE MORAL DAMAGE OF WAR. 


By WALTER WALSH 
( Gilfillan Memorial Church, Dundee ). 


3s. 6d. net. 


Birmingham Daily Gaze tte: ** A fine book worth reading.” 

Newcastle Chronicle : ** If it were possible to sweep away war by one terrific 
blast Mr. Walsh's book might accomplish the work the book remains 
a crushing, vehement, and . convincing indictment of war.’ 

The Friend: “A vi orous attack on the moral outcome of war.” 

Labour Leader; ** a all I say—Go and get the book. It is ene of the few 
books worth buying and cherishing.” 


London: R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 
8, YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 
9, St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 


SCHOOL OF THE WOODS 


Just PuBLisHep. By the Author of ‘*‘BEASTS OF THE FIELD” 
and ** FOWLS OF THE AIR.” Each 7s. 6d. 


Descriptions of Animal Life by Wm. J. Long. 
illustrated by Chas. Copeland. 


Extracts from reviews of ‘“S.hool of the Woods” just received : 


** No reservation is necessary in the praise bestowed upon this delightful work. 
Would that the incidents of most novels were half as engrossing ! 
Daily Telegraph. 

“Author, artist, and publisher have united in producing volumes that are a 
model of their kind. These books are sure of an especially warm welcome to 
any household where there are children, as their dainty eae make them 
doubly attractive to the little ones.” — Review of Reviews 


SEND FOR List oF GIFT AND Passe Books, 


Crown ‘80. 











Lavishly 


GINN & CO., 9, St. Martin's Street, W.C. 
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HODDER & STOUCHTON'S 


CHRISTMAS LIST OF POPULAR FICTION. 


RALPH CONNOR’S NEW NOVEL. 
First English Edition of 15,000 Copies. 
Now READY. PRICE 6s. 


GLENGARRY, DAYS. 





Author of (Tenth Edition, completing 29,000, 6s.). 


THE LITTLE WHITE BIRD. 

By J. M. BARRIE. Second Edition, completing 25,000 
Copies of the English Edition. 6s. 

Times.—‘‘ One of the most charming books ever written 


of work. Mr. Barrie has given us the best of himself, and we 
higher praise.” 


FUEL OF FIRE. 
By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. Second 


Edition, completing 25,000 Copies of the English Edition. 6s, 
Daily Mail.—“ 
Athenwum.—"* 


An exquisite piece 
can think of no 


Miss Fowler at her best.” 
Fuel of Fire’ stands out from the ruck of everyday novels.” 


MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE 
PATCH 


By ALICE CALDWELL HEGAN, Illustrated. 
Edition, completing 4000 copies of the English Edition. 
ae 
HIS MAJESTY BABY, AND SOME 

COMMON PEOPLE. 

By IAN MACLAREN. 3s. 6d. 


Punch,—** Touched with the swift movement, the accuracy, 
ot colour that mark the master hand.” 


A WHALEMAN’S WIFE. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, Illustrated. Second Edition, 


completing 7,000 copies of the English Edition. 6s. 


Spectator.—** Mr. Bullen writes always vigorously, and with charm and real 
distinction. It is always sane and wholesome, as well as readable.” 


THE UNNAMED : 
A ROMANCE OF MODERN ITALY. 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. Second Edition, completing 


6,000 copies of the English Edition. 6s. 


Second 
5s. 


This is a finely drawn study of life. Altogether this is a delight- 


and the daintiness 


Queen.—“ Is full of dramatic interest.” 
o-Day.—* A very charming romance.” 


ROBIN BRILLIANT. 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, 6s. 


Morning Post.—‘* Admirably drawn. Most effective.’ 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SEA. 
By AMY LE FEUVRE. 6s. 
—y 


THE BELLS OF PORTKNOCKIE. 
By DAVID LYALL. 6s. 


Scotsman.—* The stories have touches of genuine pathos and of tender humour. 
All of them are unstrained and natural, and all are inspired and directed by the 
spirit of earnest and honest goodness, which. after all, is one of the great powers 
in literature and in life.” 


BEHIND THE GRANITE GATEWAY. 
By W. SCOTT KING. 3s. 6d. 


NEAR RELATIONS. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. . 


NOT FOR CROWN OR SCEPTRE. 
By D. ALCOCK. 6s. 


The Uniform Edition of J. M. Barrie’s Works. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. , AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 
A MAN'S SINGLE. | MY LADY NICOTINE. 
Each Volume, 3s. 6d. 


The Uniform Edition of Ian Maclaren’s Works. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. THE DAYS OF 
AULD LANG SYNE. KATE CARNEGIE, 
AFTERWARDS, 


Each Volume, 38. 6d. 


A most clever and picturesque story. It will be read with real 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, Londo. 
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3s. 6d. each net), which, by a happy idea, are published uni- 
formly with Lamb’s Evia. The witty, genial, and unosten- 
tatiously learned New Englander is cousin german to our 
Charles Lamb. ‘The spirit of Elia, wafted across the At- 
lantic, was reincarnated in the Autocrat, the Professor, and 
the Poet. On its passage the sea air salted it somewhat, and 
in its new Puritan surroundings it lost something of its old 
insouciance, but there is no mistaking it again. There is a 
more sustained power of creativeness in Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s work than in Lamb’s, and there is less literary 
delicacy, but it is in more than the form of their work that 
they are alike. ‘The same spirit that created the “ Dream 
Children ” and “ Sarah Battles,” inspired “The Little De- 
formed Gentleman” and “The young man who answered 
to the name of John.” But we are not now concerned with 
their comparison. Both books have their abiding place in 
our hearts, and we are glad to have them reissued to us 
from time to time in such pleasing garb as this of the 
“ Breakfast Table” series, and to have the whole atmos- 
phere of them so well reproduced in pen and ink, and our 
preconceptions so little disturbed as they are in the clever 
illustrations of Mr. H. M. Brock. 


Another fine reprint is Messrs. George Newnes’s edi- 
tion of Herrick’s Hesperides and Noble Numbers (2 vols., 
3s. each), in his Caxton series, admirable alike for the 
format of its volumes and the good selection of classics 
which make it up. Herrick’s dainty verses are fittingly 
decked out in these pretty books which help to justify his 
Horatian’s prophecy that in his verses he had set up “ Fame’s 
pillar, out-during Marble, Brasse, or Jet.” Mr. Reginald 
Savage’s pictures catch alike Herrick’s gaiety and the 
solemn undercurrent which pervades his verse. It is not 
often that a poet finds so sympathetic an illustrator. 


The cheap reissue of the “ Booklover’s Library ” will 
be a boon to many amateurs, who have hitherto looked 
askance at its highly-priced volumes. Mr. Elliot Stock is 
now about to issue the series at 1s. 6d. net each volume, and 
we have before us the first of the new issue to appear, viz., 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s Old Cookery Book. ‘This is a neat and 
handy edition of an amusing and interesting book. Mr. 
Hazlitt does not confine himself to the bibliographical side 
of his subject, which is interesting enough for, curiously 
enough, there are several cookery books that are among 
the prizes of collectors, but he also culls from these old 
books much information about the foot and table manners 
of bye-gone days. His book, however, is now so well 
known that it is, perhaps, enough to call attention to the 
fact that it can now be got in a new—and cheaper—form. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent's new Don Quixote is a five- 
shillingsworth. It is an edition specially intended for chil- 
dren, but its handsome appearance and the clever illustra- 
tions of Mr. W. Heath Robinson should make it a welcome 
acdition to any library. It should be noted, however, that 
it is not a complete edition. The disquisitions on “ Knight 
Errantry,” on the “Classics,” and on the “Drama,” the 
novel of “The Curious Impertinent,” and most of the 
“Story of the Captive” have been omitted. There are, 
perhaps, many, besides the children for whom it is intended, 
who will not object to this curtailment. 


Among recent reprints of novels we must call attention 
to the completion in time for Christmas shopping of two 
new editions of Jane Austen. The one is in Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s Pocket Classics (2s. each net), and has introduc- 
tions by Mr. Austen Dobson and illustrations by Mr. Hugh 
Thompson. ‘The other is Mr. R. Brimley Johnson’s Hamp- 
shire Edition (2s. each), on the quaint attractiveness of 
which we have already dilated. Westward Ho! rather in- 
differently illustrated, is added to Messrs. Dent’s “ Tempic 
Classics for Children” (2 vols., 1s. 6d. each). In Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton’s popular edition of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s works, we have Auld Licht Idylls and When a 
Man’s Single, and Kate Carnegie and those Ministers Was 
been added to the same publisher's reissue of the popular 


works of lan Maclaren (3s 6d. each). It is pleasant also to 


find that Mr. Thomas Hardy’s works, like those of Mr. 
George Meredith, are still standing the test of time, and 
that Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are publishing a cheap 
edition of his novels, of which five volumes have already 
appeared ; the fifth being one of the best, though perhaps 
one of the least known, of his earlier romantic ones, namely, 
Two on a Tower (3s. 6d.). ‘The edition seems to us quite 
equal to the more expensive one. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for December is an unusually good 
number. Its first article, “ Campaigning with Kitchener,” 
by A Staff Officer, gives a vivid account of the famous 
march to Omdurman: of course, it is an “ appreciation,” 
but not unreasonably so, and the writer had the best oppor- 
tunities of knowing his hero. In these days of nepotism 
one reads the following gladly : 

‘But no one knows, no one perhaps will ever fully 
know, the extent to which K. was implored, beseeched, 
cajoled by the highest in the land to employ A. or B. or 
C. on his staff, or anywhere. K. was adamant to such 
requests. I remember one case of a really first-rate officer, 
who came out armed with a letter from a very illustrious 
personage, almost amounting to a command, that the officer 
should -be employed. The letter was duly delivered: 
whether it was answered or not I cannot say, but K. chose 
his own men and not other people’s, and the officer in 
question, after kicking his heels in Cairo for several weeks, 
returned to London without hearing a word about empioy- 
ment. This happened in ‘undreds of cases.” 

“Inter Amicos” is a charming poem by Mr. R. C. 

Lehmann, dedicated to Cambridge : 
*‘ And thou beloved and ancient town, 
Where once I wore a cap and gown, 
And saw the friends I loved go down 
Degree’d, but ah too early!” 

‘From the Soudan campaign we are brought to South 
Africa by “In the Tracks of War,” the diary of a march 
over the veld. Cambridge having been honoured in song 
by Mr. Lehmann, Oxford receives the meed of prose from 
Mr. Wymond Carey in “ For the Sake of the College,” a 
pathetic little story marred, slightly by the author’s hypo- 
thesis that an Oxford tutor obtains £300 from his fellow- 
ship and nothing else. “ Musings without Method” con- 
sist mainly of an attack on Mr. Kruger and his book, and 
a defence of the retention of Greek at Oxford; and the 
magazine ends with a defence of closure by compartments. 
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